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Early Victorian Panorama: 
1841-1851 


By Joun W. Dopps 


John W. Dodds, A.B. (College of Wooster) ’24, A.M. (Yale) ’27, Ph.D. 
(Yale) ’32, Litt. D. (College of Wooster) ’45, is Professor of English at 
Stanford University and Chairman of the Editorial Board of THe Paciric 
Spectator. During Spring Quarter 1952 he has been Visiting Professor in 
the Humanities at Emory University on a grant from the General Education 
Board and a speaker on the Walter Turner Candler Lectureship. The fol- 
following essay is a portion of a book to be published by Rinehart & Com- 
pany in the autumn. 


HE OBSERVER who tries to recapture the way of life of a people 
ch a century ago discovers that although the main drift of the 
1840’s in England is easy to identify, it is much more difficult to 
determine the contribution that the tributaries and even the eddies 
made to that current. Some of that which we are able to see, a hun- 
dred years later, as subtly important, did not seem so to the early 
Victorians. And mych which excited them day by day has been lost 
in the inconsequential debris of time. Yet everything which hap- 
pened to them was important, in terms of the intellectual and emo- 
tional temper of the age. 

In the attempt to understand the “average” Englishman of the 
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1840’s—he is a faceless creature who keeps disappearing as he is 
approached—one finds that he was primarily homo sapiens. This is 
a major thesis for any historical interpretation. For that is exactly 
what Peel and Palmerston, cholera and railroads, Tupper and Ten- 
nyson add up to. This Englishman spent his time going to bed and 
getting up, eating and drinking, begetting children, nursing tooth- 
aches, reading small print by dim lights—and worrying a little 
(when he had time) about his soul. 

If he seems strange to us, it is because we are so close to him that 
we are more aware of his differences. But if he went in 1850 to see 
the Arab snake charmers and the hippopotamus in the zoo at 
Regent’s Park, so did his great-grandchildren a century later. If his 
curiosity was aroused by an advertisement in the Times (“The 
greatest wonder of the Age. Cantelo’s Royal Incubator. . . . Chick- 
ens always hatching. Exhibited by command of Her Majesty, His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, and Royal Family at Windsor 
Castle, and to thousands of ladies and gentlemen equally astonished 
and delighted” )—his same descendants were impressed by the same 
kind of royal approval. If he trampled his neighbor in the milling 
crowds watching royalty proceed through the streets to the opening 
of a new public bath, he has his parallel today. 

He lived in the midst of paradoxes, some of them inherited and 
some self-created, and was undismayed. Many of those paradoxes 
were the price he paid for belonging to the human race; others were 
peculiarly British. Punch identified some of them in 1841 in his 
description of ““What an Englishman Likes”: 


An Englishman likes a variety of things. For instance; noth- 
ing is more to his liking than: 

To talk largely about Art, and to have the worst statues and 
monuments that ever disgraced a metropolis! 

To inveigh against the grinding tyrannies practised upon 
poor needlewomen and shop tailors, and yet to patronize the 
shop where cheap shirts and clothes are sold! 

To purchase a bargain, whether he is in want of it or not! 

To reward native talent, with which view he supports Italian 
operas, French plays, German singers, and in fact gives gold to 
the foreigners in exchange for the brass they bring him! 
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To talk sneeringly against tuft-hunting and all tuft-hunters, 
and yet next to running after a lord, nothing delights him more 
than to be seen in company with one! 


To boast of his cleanliness, and to leave uncovered (as in the 
Thames) the biggest sewer in the world! 


To admit the utility of education, and yet to exclude from its 
benefits every one who is not of the same creed as himself! 


To grumble, no matter whether he is right or wrong, crying 
or laughing, working or playing, gaining a victory or smarting 
under a national humiliation, paying or being paid—-still he 
must grumble! 

Many years later, in 1948, the then Princess Elizabeth opened 
the Exhibition at Marble Arch which marked the centenary of the 
first Public Health Act. She pointed out, with commendable pride, 
how a century of steady progress “due to wise Acts of Parliament 
and to the increase of knowledge and to public enlightenment, have 
worked an almost miraculous change in the health of the people.” 
Today five times as many children survived their infancy as in 1848. 
The expectation of life at birth had risen by twenty years. “The 
death-rate from tuberculosis is one-fifth of what it was in 1860,” she 


said, “‘and there has been an equally remarkable decrease in deaths 


from most of the other dangerous diseases.” But even while she 


spoke the habitués of the British Museum were drinking water from 
the public drinking cup chained to the tap under the portico; and in 
the washroom were using the institutional roller towel, renewed 
each Monday morning. That they felt very comfortable in their 
anachronism was even more characteristically English than was their 
immunity to germs. 

In a decade when everything was changing, nothing was more 
notable than the Englishman’s traditional resistance to profound 
change—unless it was his ability to come to terms with it once it 
became inevitable. Intensely individual and loving liberty, he based 
that liberty on an endless series of social inequalities. Cherishing 
political freedom, he could afford to adore the feudal trappings 
with which he draped the crown whose power he had progressively 
been limiting. Proud that revolution had stayed away from his 
shores, he preached Jaissez faire and then spent his time concocting 
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political and social reforms that controverted the dominant eco- 
nomic theories but increased the range of social justice. Few of 
these reforms were based, however, on any theory that was “demo- 
cratic” as the mid-nineteenth century understood that term. The 
state recognized a minimum responsibility to the indigent (no one 
should starve), and a plethora of private charitable agencies showed 
a concern for the underprivileged. Yet men so different as Dickens 
and Lord Ashley were representative of a large group which trusted 
private benevolence more than it did organized agencies, and wanted 
nothing done which would disturb the status quo of social classes. 
That the Englishman could still believe that everything could hap- 
pen according to the good old way of doing things, that “precedent 
to precedent” could proceed with immutable regularity, was perhaps 
one of the reasons why, amid all kinds of threatening cataclysms, 
he continued to believe in the unbelievable and at last made an ap- 
proximation of it come true. 

Certainly it was a reforming age. The Athenaeum in 1851, while 
admitting the evils which had come in the wake of industrialism, 
pointed out that those evils were being attacked with more or less 
success : 


We have already satisfied ourselves that even calico-spinners 
have souls as well as bodies. . . . The refinements in the art of 
government, and the extension of the means of observation, 
have laid bare the rotten parts of our system with greater mi- 
nuteness than has ever been attained in any other country or 
time; and like a deformed child which sees its own distorted 
figure for the first time in a faithful mirror, we have been filled 
with terror by the contemplation not of a new, but of a newly- 
reflected image. 


So the age threw itself upon political reforms, social reforms, 
religious reforms. A reforming decade produced its prophets and 
its panaceas. Carlyle, Ruskin, and Newman with their retreat, each 
in his own way, to the middle ages: hero-worship, art, and the 
medieval church. Chartism, Disraeli’s “Young England” move- 
ment, the Anti-Corn-Law League, the Co-operative Movement, 
evangelicalism, Christian Socialism, even Manchester economics— 
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each was looked upon by its enthusiasts as the road to happiness, 
prosperity, and peace. 

Behind this enthusiasm for social and political amelioration was 
a moral earnestness which was as secular as it was pious. It invaded 
literature, art, and politics as well as religion. Even trade expansion 
and colonization were coming to be thought of as existing for the 
greater glory of England and therefore as a divine dispensation. A 
decrease in drunkenness and a growth in exports were equated as 
moral benefits. At this point a certain intellectual confusion was 
bound to enter, involving some self-delusions but as yet a relatively 
small amount of hypocrisy. When the Englishman in the 1840’s was 
mistaken, his mistake was usually based on what seemed to him the 
highest of moral principles. 


This earnestness was a part of the pervasive temper of energy 
and enthusiasm which was perhaps the most striking single feature 
of the early Victorian personality. No matter whether you were 
distributing religious tracts by the million, writing multiple-volume 
histories, poetry or novels, arguing for the secret ballot or for the 
repeal of something or other, preaching sermons, designing cathe- 


drals or Crystal Palaces, building railroads, making cloth in Man- 
chester or iron in Birmingham, or merely eating a gargantuan din- 
ner, you did it with a complete absorption of interest and with a 
boundless energy. Macaulay, Mill, Ruskin, Dickens, Disraeli, Pax- 
ton, Ashley, Knight, Hudson, O’Connell, Kingsley, Peel, Browning, 
Cole (to rehearse quite at random some of the names of the for- 
ties) each did more in a lifetime than a dozen men in a lesser age. 
The decade threw up “characters” on every hand. Nor is it suffi- 
cient to explain all this activity by reference to the solemn obligation 
to “work, for the night cometh” which popular religion laid upon 
the Victorian conscience. Evangelicalism and Dissent undoubtedly 
helped to create the code of hard work, and the entrepreneurs of 
industry found it profitable to encourage it. But agnostics worked 
just as hard as the puritans. The answer lies rather in the whole 
complex of the times, with the exhilarating awareness that the con- 
temporary Englishman was living in an expanding (English) uni- 
verse, that the world’s great oyster was his, and that all one had to 
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do was to hang on to the coattails of Progress to be ushered into an 
Elysium where every prospect pleases. 

“Victorianism,” in its drabber, more conventionalized sense, had 
not yet demoralized the Englishman of the forties. To be sure, the 
decade was essentially serious: it had to grapple with severe prob- 
lems, and there were many in the mines and shops and factories who 
felt no euphoria as they contemplated their future prospects. Still 
others, wistful intellectuals, found the reconciliation of doubt and 
belief difficult and drifted between the two worlds of faith and spir- 
itual disillusion. Some of them took flight to Rome, some to a dif- 
ferent kind of medievalism. Still others grappled with their doubts 
in daylight and laid them. But it is by no means primarily an age 
of doubt; it is rather an age emerging from a period of political and 
social turmoil into one where Hope, a maiden decorously dressed, 
beckons from the near horizon. It had been the Hungry Forties for 
many, the Anxious Forties for others; but by mid-century all were 
looking expectantly toward what they believed would be the Fabu- 
lous Fifties. 

It is not surprising that a decade stirred by so many crosscurrents, 
so full of life and aggressiveness, so hungry for certitude and yet 
not quite sure of its own standards, should be a romantic one. 
Romanticism invaded art and religion. It was built into the Ital- 
ianate-Classical architecture and still more into the emerging neo- 
Gothic. Music was romantic, and literature. The Englishman of 
the forties laughed and wept gustily. The two great figures in poetry 
and the novel, Tennyson and Dickens, wrote on the one hand of 
medieval knights and ladies and on the other of melodramatic vil- 
lains, tender heroines, and comic eccentrics. At the lower literary 
levels reams of sentimental poetry and horrific as well as sentimental 
fiction were engorged by avid readers. Melodrama and farce were 
the staples of the theatres. 

As the Great Exhibition abundantly showed, contemporary house- 
hold design was romanticism gone to seed. The intricate, the ornate, 
the elaborate in decoration were laid upon objects so essentially 
solid and British that the result was the grotesque. Good taste was 
disappearing into an orgy of bastard-rococo. And even in men’s 
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dress the transition from the gay dandyism of the Regency to the 
dull monotony of black was not yet complete. Impressive “chimney- 
pot”’ silk hats were worn, and in mid-decade blue frock coats, with 
white drill trousers and straps, were still fashionable. Loud-checked 
trousers were common; ornately patterned waistcoats were in style. 

People in the forties could give themselves heartily to the emotion 
at hand. Their aggressiveness may have hidden at times an inner 
bewilderment, their romanticism a secret instability. But however 
sedate the great middle classes were to become, they were as yet far 
from complacent. There was work to be done and they were 
doing it. 

The Great Exhibition of 1851 was not merely the climax of a 
decade: it was also the symbol of British aspiration at mid-century. 
Here were all its halting defects of taste, its meretricious as well as 
its genuine accomplishments; its aesthetic obliquities and its groping, 
wistful hopes. Here were Production, Invention, Achievement. 
Here was the sign to the nations that Britain was ready to accept 
what every good Englishman knew she deserved: world recognition 
of her mighty industrial power. Had she not flung across her coun- 
tryside, within the decade, 5,000 miles of shining rails? Had not 
the new industry of machinery and machine tools doubled and 
trebled? Were not her steamships in multiplying numbers furrow- 
ing the sea-lanes to bring back raw materials to be woven and 
stamped into products once again to be shipped to the world mar- 
kets hungrily awaiting her production? And were not those markets 
merely a due reward for the supremacy of British culture and insti- 
tutions and initiative? 

A great deal had happened in the last fifty years. “At home,” 
said the liberal Spectator at the beginning of 1851, ‘“‘the half century 
has changed the aspect of society: where all was Tory suppression 
at the beginning, all is thrown open now. We have gained freedom, 
political, religious, and commercial; food, clothes, and lodging are 
cheaper; the appliances of life, intellectual and material, pleasur- 
able and useful, have multiplied in every class. We have clubs for 
the wealthy, athenaeums and mechanics’ institutes for the humble; 
the factory system, which dresses the women of the working class 
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like the ladies of the last century, is the creation of the epoch which 
has given us railways, steam-ships, electric telegraphs, the Rosse 
telescope, photography; ‘mesmerism,’ says the Post, and ‘chiloro- 
form’; also, cries the American, California. . . . Standing on the 
threshold of another half century, we ask in an admiring but not 
an exacting spirit, what in that period will be the unforeseen equiv- 
alents of chloroform and photography; of the oxyhydrogen micro- 
scope, and Crosse’s electrical magic; of the electric telegraph, of the 
steam-ship, and the railway.”’ What more, in other words, could a 
Festival of Britain in 1951 possibly celebrate ? 

In this accession of confidence it is best to leave the early Vic- 
torians—in their hopes, bedded with some lingering apprehensions, 
in their cupidities and philanthropies, their intellectual and emo- 
tional confusions, and their very real wisdom. If they have a com- 
fortable sense that they are not as other people, they mean it as a 
tribute to English character and not as a reflection upon God's han- 
diwork elsewhere. Peace was here, and prosperity, and a Queen 
still young was on the throne, of whom the Laureate could write 
in 1851: 

Her court was pure; her life serene; 
God gave her peace; her land reposed; 


A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen. 


Peace, repose, serenity. The Throne reaching down a friendly hand 
to the Victorian family. The Victorian family confident against the 
future. The future—silent within the circle of its own enigmas. 





Mochica Ceramics: ’The Expression 
of an Ancient Peruvian Civilization 


By GeorceE R. KEYES 


George R. Keyes, A.B. (Florida-Southern College) ’39, M.A. (North Caro- 


lina) *40, Ph.D. (North Carolina) ’48, is Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages. 


Bs IN 1942 it was my fortune to receive a Roosevelt Fellow- 
ship, entitling me to study in South America for one year under 
the auspices of the Institute of International Education. Because of 
my earlier readings of Spanish conquests and the subsequent settle- 
ments in Latin America, I chose Peru, the fabulous land of the 
Incas. That faraway territory, I had been informed, is the archeo- 
logical capital of the Western Hemisphere, and I had been further 
intrigued by my readings from Prescott’s Conquest of Peru, which 
vividly related Pizarro’s exploits in his stupendous campaigns 
against the magnificent Incaic civilization. 

Despite the fascination of investigating the civilization of the 
Incas, after arriving in Peru and starting several projects of re- 
search, I became acquainted with another great Indian civilization, 
that of the Mochicas, which had earlier been subjugated by the Inca 
dynasty, and I turned my attention to this lesser-known people. 

This tribe, so far as we can determine, was related to the Incas 
of the Andes, but its habitat was along the northern coast of Peru 
in and about the Department of La Libertad, the present capital of 
which is Trujillo. Some 300,000 people make up its present-day 
population, a liberal portion naturally being Indian or “mestizos” 
(a mixture of Indian and white). Bearing Indian names today are 
such sites in the northern area as Tumbes, Lambayeque, Piura, 
Pacasmayo, Chilete, Ascope, Menocucho, Chicama, and Huabalito. 
The majority of these towns are accessible by railway and highway, 
and throughout there are numerous haciendas possessing their own 
private railway lines. Motoring through this area, the traveller 
will be rewarded by sight of extensive sugar cane farms contrasted 
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with the archeological remains of the ancient tribe. The plow and 
thatched roof pitted against the massive ruins of long ago depict 
the profound chasm that separates the modern Indian in his state 
of woe and the Mochica in the days of freedom and self-respect. 

The Indian of our times is a figure small in stature, meagre in 
figure, decrepit in physique, sad and tired in physiognomy, and re- 
tarded in mind, sullen in spirit. Fatigued bodily and spiritually by 
the shameful onslaught of circumstances, he lacks enthusiasm to 
maximize the fruits of his labor and the joys of his life. Rather is he 
content to exist, mingling primarily with his own kin and immediate 
friends. 

His house is cheaply constructed, ordinarily composed of one 
main room, often without floor save for hardened, patted earth. 
His walls are dried mud and his roof sewn thatches. Within, the 
furnishings are usually limited to wooden table and benches, a small 
brick pit used for cooking and heating (infrequently a stove for 
wood is to be observed), and a minimum of bed space, which rarely 
consists of more than bedding cast upon the floor. Sometimes we 
may notice a small chest of drawers and an occasional simple chair. 
Poverty and humility mark his living quarters, simplicity and under- 
nourishment characterize his diet, and scantiness his wearing ap- 
parel. Because of the Indian’s constant proximity to the ground, 
both within and without the hut, the visitor is impressed with the 
strength of odors, indescribable smells, that pervade the whole 
atmosphere. Particularly inside we are smitten by offensive body 
aromas that permeate the walls and floors of his humble dwelling. 
Lack of adequate sanitation facilities has long plagued the Indian, 
and today it is an essential problem to make him visualize the im- 
minent danger to his health of such wanton uncleanliness. 

The coastal Indian’s diet consists of two staple foods, rice and 
potatoes, along with a proportionate supply of bread. Meat is ex- 
pensive, therefore scarce and a rare luxury for this man of poverty. 
However, he takes advantage of nature’s gifts from the sea. A 
variety of fish dishes compose the principal part of his meat supply. 
“Seviche,” for example, is a typical coastal culinary delight: fish 
cooked some eight hours in fresh lemon juice, then usually served 
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with rice and potatoes. Often this dish is highly seasoned with “‘aji”’ 
(the red-hot fruit of a pepper plant) which sometimes makes the 
serving impossible to eat if the individual has not become accus- 
tomed to it. Peruvian doctors have told me that the immoderate 
use of this pepper is one of the causes for stomach ailments among 
the lower classes. 

With remote opportunity to own the land, except in small quan- 
tity, the Indian accepts the inevitable and contents himself to be 
employed on the extensive haciendas of the white population, or, if 
near the city, he may seek employment among the trades, railroads, 
and other community businesses in which unskilled labor is sought. 
Consequently, he finds himself underpaid and underprivileged. But 
some preferring a meagre, though independent, livelihood, resort 
to the sea. 

Upon one occasion I was fortunate to receive an invitation to be 
a guest of one of the large haciendas north of Piura. Salient among 
numerous experiences there was my visit to the Indian community 
whose members were employed by the “hacendado,” as the ranch 
owner is called. The “chief” of the “tribe” welcomed me into his 
modest, tidy little hut, explained to me all his secrets of healing with 
herbs, and in turn gave me recipes and samples, including alligators’ 
teeth along with many dried grasses and roots. One act, however, 
struck me in particular: he and his wife remained afoot during the 
time they were entertaining me and instructing me in the healing 
art. His diminutive, desiccated wife never spoke, and her husband 
would only relay his information by whispers and gestures, difficult 
to comprehend. 

These people today are fervently religious (having adopted the 
Catholic faith) and herein find the spiritual solace so vital to a 
downtrodden race. These are the very individuals in whom the 
tourist encounters that sensationalism and local color on festival 
days, for it is only during these periods of fantasy and gaiety that 
the coastal Indian compensates for his frustrations and stinted 
emotions. It is here that insurmountable feelings for and remem- 
brances of his glorious heritage spring forth from among his sup- 
pressions, and release his desires to return to the ancient days of 
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magnificence and splendor. This past is revealed to him partly by 
the tales of his fathers and grandfathers, but more vividly, perhaps, 
by the wondrous ceramics stored away and protected in nearby 
museums. Likewise it is these objets d’art which furnish us the 
source for our study of the Mochica Indian’s ancient culture. 

To the Valley of Moche in the Department of La Libertad, we 
shall turn for archeological examples and explanations of the 
Mochica ceramics. Max Uhle of the University of California, 
early in 1899, was investigating the importance of their lost arts, 
because through them could be determined the significance of the 
Mochica civilization. “It could almost be stated that the sculptor 
wanted to make an inventory or catalogue of the world which he 
knew: he represented nature faithfully and his interpretation of 
man was admirable. The data which may be secured from Mochika 
ceramics is equivalent to a true collection of documents; the archeo- 
logist has here an archive from which he can reconstruct pre-Spanish 
Peru.”* In studying these ceramics, Dr. Uhle discovered that an- 
thropologically there are represented several racial groups rather 
than a single type, and that the sculptors in reproducing the flora 
and fauna and the life and customs of the coastal Indian remained, 
without exception, authentically true to Peruvian life as witnessed 
today. Despite the belief of some critics, ‘there is nothing repre- 
senting a mongolian or polynesian, nor even a Maya motif. Every 
figure is Peruvian.” 

The artistic ceramist gives us incomparable interpretations of the 
life and times of the Mochica Indian and the objects which were 
pertinent to his existence, his likes and dislikes, his sentiments and 
aspirations. In summary, his pottery shows exceptional fondness 
for animals, the inferiority of woman, and the imperialism and 
autocratic power of the warrior, who is decked out in full military 
regalia with his numerous weapons. He must have been a terrify- 
ing figure, and thus demanded respect from the sculptor, who 


1Immediate sources for the study of ceramics are two works of Luis E. Valcarcel: 
Ancient Peruvian Art (Vol. I, 1937) and Miisicos (no. 6, 1938), both works printed 
for the National Museum of Lima, Peru. Further quotations will be from these two 
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labored to portray the virile soldier more frequently than any other 
motif. 

It is through the sculptured head that the Mochica artist achieves 
immortal glory. “Notice the face full of spiritual life announcing 
the incredible development of the ancient culture of Peru. These 
heads alone are the most emphatic answer to those who speak of 
barbarism amongst the peoples of Peru before the Spanish con- 
quest.” 

Here we shall examine some specimens of Mochica heads, speci- 
mens found in the National Museum of Archeology in Lima and in 
other collections in Europe and America. Both spiritual and physi- 
cal elements have been blended by the artist. Unlike primitive art, 
these faces show no animal-like features, but rather a spiritual dig- 
nity. The sculptor was more than a mere unskilled artist; he was a 
psychologist who understood human nature and uniquely blended 
this wisdom faithfully into the clay. He ascends a height dominat- 
ing other artistic forms of ceramics, tapestry weaving, stone cutting, 
dancing, and religion. These artists “represent the same mission in 
the historical process of American art as the Greek statues.” 

This art is not hybrid in form. The human figures, like the ex- 
quisite birds and slinking cats, appear without religious interpreta- 
tion, rather in their natural mould, and in this manner the artist 
becomes modern. Every man, every bird assumes an individual 
meaning, an individual soul, like “the man who laughs” and “the 
blind man.” We might say that it should be classified as photo- 
graphic art, in which the sculptor accurately depicts the sentiments 
and expressions of his models. 

Upon closer examination we see the human element within the 
clay and the complete lack of the grotesque or the effect of a mask. 
Our authorities emphatically deny any such terms as “barbaric cul- 
ture,” ‘‘expressionless faces” lacking the benign smile that charac- 
terized early Oriental art, for Peruvians were supposedly “merciful 
and benevolent,” as is evidenced among pre-Inca cultures and the 
eleventh-century Cuzco peoples and the “‘keswa’’ groups. Both the 
Incas and Mochicas acclaim the importance of man as lord of man 
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and his lands, keeping “the idea of gods or supernatural beings and 
of animals or inferior creatures at a distance.” 

The animal kingdom is another abundant source of Mochica art. 
And rightfully so, because the primitive family of animals, such as 
dogs, llamas, and birds, are associated very closely with Indian 
daily life and religion. Even today we find those animals brought 
over by the Spaniards—donkey, horse, cow, and sheep—in closer 
companionship with the Indian than with the Spaniard. Unfor- 
tunately his soul today has not been released from its shackles, and 
no art is in progress to elevate the present animal, despite his use- 
fulness, to the splendid artistic interpretation of fifteen centuries 
ago. The ancient artist’s modern touch “attempts to bridge in a 
sympathetic manner the separate worlds of man and the animal 
kingdom.” The monkey is depicted in all its humor, and the sculptor 
captures all the delicate traits of the proudest of Peruvian animals, 
the graceful llama. Similarly, dogs were significantly portrayed as 
friendly animals, and we know that occasionally the remains of a 
dog may be uncovered in the grave of its master. It is noteworthy 
that the Mochica artist has recorded no dragons or other fantastic 
serpents in the record of his civilization. 

As we have previously stated, Mochica ceramics convince us that 
they were a warlike and aggressive race. This characteristic can 
partially be explained by their geographical position and an ever- 
increasing population. Limited agricultural conditions would 
naturally force them to conquer nearby lands and then cultivate this 
territory. Both in painting and engraving all features point to con- 
clusive evidence that these warriors were pugnacious and cruel in 
their conquests, which reached along the northern coast down below 
Lima. History tells us that later the Inca warriors struggled long 
and hard to crush the sovereignty of the coastal tribes. 

Political unity and stability had been similarly attained, for “only 
a strong and proud people can construct such majestic pyramids as 
the Sol and Luna [Sun and Moon] at Moche, near the present city 
of Trujillo.” Such undertakings can only be successfully accom- 
plished by a people of unusual capacity for discipline and concen- 
trated political power. In these attributes the Mochicas are com- 
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parable to the Incas, who reached ideal political, social, and eco- 
nomic stability. Each civilization constructed marvelous highways, 
temples to their gods, and stupendous mountain terraces for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

Individual examination of the Mochica warriors’ dress and make- 
up, such as ear hoops (worn as a sign of nobility), war club, shield, 
helmet, necklace, etc., will also reveal an immediate likeness between 
the coastal Indian and his Inca brother. 

In respect to the position of woman in active Mochican life, one 
will observe that her place was marked by definite inferiority. 
Refinement of nature is rarely observed, and her sculptured attitude 
denotes servility, a life of labor. “It is usual to represent her with 
a great burden on her back and the youngster beside her as an insep- 
arable addition . . . invariably in a squatting position.” Certainly 
her imagination never takes her beyond her immediate environ- 
ment; her energy is consumed by uninterrupted daily chores. We 
might venture to say that the Mochica matron occupied the same 
place two thousand years ago in her relationship to man as woman 
essentially holds today. 

One puzzling aspect of Andean ceramics is the kinship of man, 
beast, and god to one another. A superficial examination of relig- 
ious and magical elements in ancient Peru would naturally be inade- 
quate and consequently worthless. There are, however, abundant 
ceramic specimens which would furnish superb material for supposi- 
tion with respect to these symbolical vases. Man is usually repre- 
sented as master of the land, and its creatures are here on earth to 
serve him. 

Our source of knowledge regarding the musical instruments of 
this early Peruvian civilization is the tombs in the coastal plains and 
hills. Though we can discover primitive flutes, tambourines, trum- 
pets, and imagine the uncouth sounds of each, how can we ever 
fathom the songs and hymns, be they of war or religion, pain or 
death, love or hate, that were the products of these musical rem- 
nants of antiquity? 

In the museums we draw fanciful images by observing the gro- 
tesque, humorous figures of the musicians holding their instruments. 
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Because of several plastic survivals of the Mochica musican with 
his “‘tinya,” or small drum, which was obviously played by hand, we 
divine the extraordinary popularity that it enjoyed. Scrutinizing the 
musician’s expression—one of extreme jocularity, another of fan- 
tastic astonishment—we shall proclaim the “tinya” as the instru- 
ment of gaiety and mirth and scorn of death. Squatting, legs folded 
in front or under the torso, he beats the drum in tempo with the 
merrymakers celebrating feasts, harvest, and war blessings from 
the gods. Death itself, living and palpitating, also plays upon the 
“tamboril” with an interminable and inexorable fascination. 

Other instruments like the “antara,”’ or Panpipes, were common- 
place among the Peruvian Mochicas, Nascas, and Incas. Today, 
the reed flute is still employed by the mountain Indians in and about 
Lake Titicaca. The wistful and haunting quality of this simple 
instrument is suitable to the bleakness and sadness of the cold and 
dismal Andean plains. 

Out of the single instrument naturally grew the combination of 
these varied-sounding devices into what one might term an orches- 
tra. Once again we may give flight to our imagination and spy upon 
a festive celebration in which Indian maiden and youthful warrior 
prance around the gaily clad musicians who are sitting upright with 
reed, drum, “antara,” bronze and silver bells, playing in unison their 
primitive instruments as accompaniment to the songs of joy, melan- 
choly, mystery, intrigue, life and death, as the Mochica knew them. 

Many ceramics depict old age, which is often shown in a particu- 
larly gruesome aspect. Women, for example, are portrayed as 
women versed in the art of magic, or witchcraft. Their eyes are 
owl-like and their facial expression denotes a supernatural, mys- 
terious force. Can this phase be attributed to the deterioration of 
a race in its later stages, or may it be associated in some sinister, 
inexplicable way with the fantastic collection of ceramics which so 
graphically describes the perversions of the declining race? 

In a separate room of the National Museum of Archeology of 
Peru there is an incredible collection of pornographic art. Authori- 
ties have stated that more specimens of this moral deterioration 
exist here than for any other world culture. Valcarcel asks, why was 
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this human decay so prominent in the sculptor’s mind? Does it 
mark that period of maturity in art during the later times when the 
artist himself was overwhelmed by the “beautifully colored flowers 
which contained poisonous perfume?’’ Were wars now a thing of 
the past and did Mochica life settle down into an era of peace, indo- 
lence, richness, pleasures, and vices, all of which aided in changing 
once-terrifying, virile warriors into sensuous, effeminate, and degen- 
erate people? On the other hand, we may come to their defense by 
offering historical facts that have proven their masculinity and 
aggressiveness. History tells us that against the Mochica tribesmen 
the rising Inca civilization in the interior encountered the sternest 
and most stubborn opposition in all its conquests. 

According to recent discoveries of the Smithsonian Institution, 
another amazing aspect of Mochica culture has been defined—its 
development of advanced surgical techniques. In addition to a 
highly specialized skill in pottery making and vase painting, they 
were also advanced in surgery, as revealed by their elaborate cera- 
mic designs. ‘““They knew a good deal about amputation, and used 
circular knives for the removal of tumors. In amputating arms 
and legs they used great care and precision, cutting the bone at a 
higher level than the flesh incision in order to yield a healed stump 
. .. bones have been found which show a perfectly healed fracture, 
indicating that these Indians knew how to set bones.” 

Much information concerning the Indian burial grounds has been 
published in Peru, and the National Museum has on display a large 
array of bodies taken from the mounds. Because of the extreme 
dryness of the region along the coastal range, these bodies have 
been marvelously preserved. But to me more fascinating than the 
actual bodies were the magnificent pieces of weaving that have been 
recovered from the tombs. Whole sections of cloth have been sal- 
vaged and now are carefully preserved by several museums. These 
master works bring to light the superb craftsmanship and artistry 
of the Mochica weaver, and from them we can draw information 
which will be helpful in piecing together a cultural history of these 
people. Along with the cloth there have been found innumerable 
examples of Indian metal work, jewelry of bronze, gold, and silver, 
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and stone pieces, all the result of superior design, labor, and in- 
genuity. 

Doubtless, the infinitesimally small amount of investigation I 
undertook in Peru can give only a minute picture to the reader of 
the ancient Mochica civilization, and I am certain that since my 
departure there have been great quantities of additional material 
recovered from new governmental excavation projects in progress. 
Therefore I am confident that the future will bring a much fuller 
history of Mochica civilization, and the rise and fall of a great 
empire that had unfortunately vanished before Spanish chroniclers 
came to the New World. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of Abner Wellborn Calhoun, M.D. (Jefferson Medi- 
cal College) 69, LL.D. (Georgia) ’97, was painted in 1912 by 


Charles Frederick Naegele (1857-1944). It was presented to the 
Emory University School of Medicine in 1923 with the library 
established by his family in memory of the famous ophthalmologist, 
who had been a member of the faculty of the Atlanta Medical Col- 
lege from 1872 until his death in 1910. The bust portrait is notable 
for its faithful presentation of the air of distinction possessed by 
Dr. Calhoun. The painting has hung in the memorial room of the 
library in the Emory University Hospital, and will hold an identical 
place in the new quarters assigned to the Abner Wellborn Calhoun 
Medical Library on the third floor of the Woodruff Memorial 
Research Building. 





Some Manuscript Poems by 
Paul Hamilton Hayne 


By H. Biair Rouse & FL oyp C. WarKIns 
H. Blair Rouse and Floyd C. Watkins, Assistant Professors of English, are 


colleagues in Emory’s courses in American Literature. 


F THE SOUTHERN literary leaders active in the years following 
O the Civil War, Paul Hamilton Hayne was one of the most 
courageously persistent in his efforts to live by his pen and to con- 
tribute to the development of the cultural life of the South. He had 
been a leader in the social and literary life of ante-bellum Charles- 
ton, the editor of the short-lived but brilliant Russell’s Magazine 
(1857-1860), and a poet whose published work evinced a real 
talent. The inability of poetry to pay the poet’s way was not too 
great a handicap to the well-to-do young Hayne before the war 
brought destruction to his fortune as to that of many of his fellow 
Southerners. The lack of an adequate market for his literary wares 
in the twoscore years of Hayne’s postwar life, together with a con- 
stant struggle with ill health, made of those years a battle with 
adversity that ended only with the poet’s death in 1886 at the age 
of fifty-six. Hayne wrote revealingly concerning his situation in a 
letter to Mrs. R. H. Stoddard in 1869: 


I have suffered from ill-health, from loss of friends and 
finally, loss of fortune. The war ruined me. My home in 
Charleston was burnt. Bank stock, securities, Bonds, all “went 
by the board,” and even our family-silver, including many 
curious antiques, became the spoil of Sherman’s enterprising 
soldiers. 

Thus, stripped of everything, I removed from the sea-coast 
of Carolina to the pine-barrens of Georgia. 

Here my little family, wife, mother, and child, reside in a 
Lilliputian Cottage, on the top of a windy hill, with a small 
garden to yield us vegetables, and the tiniest income between 
us and starvation! 


I am very, very lonely here. Won't you be merciful, and 
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answer this letter?—A single word from the outside world 

cheers me to a degree which any City denizen would deem 

extravagant. 

Yet Hayne never retreated from his determination to live by his 
writer's craft. From “Copse Hill,” his modest home some sixteen 
miles from Augusta, he sent forth a steady flow of essays, reviews, 
and poems to those journals, North and South, which offered some 
hope of even meager payment and the possibility of reaching a read- 
ing public. As is evident in the letter quoted above, Hayne felt 
keenly his lack of opportunity to associate with his peers among 
the literary men of his time. A rather extensive correspondence 
with some of the more eminent authors of his day served in a meas- 
ure to compensate for his isolation. His letters reveal friendships 
with such men as Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Moses Coit Tyler, 
Bayard Taylor, E. C. Stedman, R. H. Stoddard, Charles E. A. 
Gayarré, and Sidney Lanier. 

Hayne remained an unreconstructed Southerner. His was the 
rancor of a proud and sensitive aristocrat toward all that he felt to 
be degrading and destructive of the best in Southern life and toward 
all that he regarded as a betrayal of the best interests of all South- 
erners. So he despised Grant and the machinations of those con- 
nected with Reconstruction activities with much the same spirit that 
he despised George Washington Cable because he felt that his land 
had been betrayed in Cable’s The Silent South. Such anger came 
into Hayne’s correspondence with Gayarré concerning Cable’s de- 
fection. His anger and hatred of moral wrong is evident also in his 
letters, often to Northern correspondents, in which he lashed out 
against Henry Ward Beecher not long after the Beecher-Tilton 
scandal, with very nearly the same vigor that he attacked what he 
regarded as the viciousness of Northern politicians and their South- 
ern accomplices. 

Something of the more forceful side of Hayne is evident in the 
verses directed against Mrs. Thomas J. Jackson, the widow of the 
great “Stonewall.” These verses, together with certain others, were 
originally inscribed on the title pages and flyleaves at the front and 
back of a small book now in the Emory University Library, the gift 
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of Professor Eugene L. Johnson (Emory College 1899, late Pro- 
fessor of English in the Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy 
at Rolla, Missouri). This octavo volume, bound in brown cloth 
with the title and author’s name in gold on the spine, is entitled 
Anthropology: An Introduction to the Study of Man and Civiliza- 
tion, by Edward B. Tylor, D.C.L., F.R.S. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1881). Such a work may seem an odd place in 
which to find evidences of a poet’s practice of his art. However, the 
donor’s inscription on the blank space inside the front cover of the 
book explains Hayne’s practice in composing his verses, as told to 
Mr. Johnson by the poet’s son, William Hamilton Hayne. Mr. 
Johnson wrote: 


Mr. Hayne and I visited Copse Hill, at Summerville, about 
fifteen miles from Augusta, Georgia, on the day of his present- 
ing me this book [June 3, 1925]. He said it was his father’s 
habit to walk back and forth between two pines in the yard both 
while reading books and while composing poetry. He showed 
me several books which he said were written into in this man- 
ner. Several others picked up at random were so written upon. 
His father, he said, received many books to be reviewed for 
The Augusta Chronicle. These were from some shelves which 
had, I think, about three hundred books. 

No doubt poverty had made the careful expenditure of writing 
paper a harsh necessity and had also made it imperative that such 
otherwise wasted surfaces as the flyleaves of books be used for trial 
efforts. From various statements in his letters, it seems evident that 
most of his books in the “Copse Hill” years must have come as gift 
or review copies. 

If all the poems were composed approximately at the same time, 
they would be dated in the fall of 1883, since the first poem refers 
to Mrs. “Stonewall” Jackson’s visit to Boston in September 1883. 
Written in pencil on nine sides of the flyleaves at the front and back, 
these notations were inscribed in a small script, often with a light- 
ness of pressure and a seeming haste in character formation that 
make some passages most difficult to decipher. Furthermore, the 
verses, together with possible variants, were written across the ver- 
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tical dimension of the pages and occasionally diagonally across a 
corner as well as across the horizontal dimension. There are nu- 
merous crossings-out, linings-out, and jottings of possible substitu- 
tions with indicating lines directed toward the pertinent passages. 
In other words, these pages contain the working notes of a poet in 
the actual process of composition. Altogether there are seven 
poems, of which the three most complete are printed here. Only 
one poem has a title. Moreover, the verses as we have set them 
forth below are not found in these manuscript jottings in any ulti- 
mately intended order; rather they are scattered about somewhat 
disconnectedly in the cases of the longer poems, a few stanzas on 
one page and a few more farther along. The general state of the 
poems suggests that the time of final revision or of publication may 
never have come. 

Severe judgment of Hayne on the basis of this manuscript would 
not be just. With additional polishing, some of these poems would 
not be inferior to many of his other writings about nature. “The 
Last Patch” seems more peculiarly Southern than most of his some- 
what generalized descriptions of scenes. The untitled poem on 
Mrs. Jackson and “Beast” Butler is also unusual for Hayne’s verse. 
Not often did the heat and bitterness of controversy and sectional 
rancor find their way into his poetry. Only about a half dozen of 
the poems in the complete edition of his works (1882) are on the 
subject of Reconstruction, and none of them are so specific or quite 
so bitter as the account of Mrs. Jackson’s “fraternizing.” The third 
long poem in this group seems strangely uneven. It ranges from 
triteness and inept phraseology to somewhat lofty ideas well ex- 
pressed. Despite several feeble beginnings, these manuscripts sug- 
gest that Hayne, in the last years of his life, was capable of produc- 
ing poems comparable to two of his final and best, “A Little While 
I Fain Would Linger Yet” and “In Harbor.” 

In editing these manuscript verses for publication we have sought 
to provide texts which would come as nearly as possible to Hayne’s 
intentions. That doing this presented a difficult problem should be 
evident from the fact that the poems as found in the penciled nota- 
tions on the flyleaves contain many variants. “The Last Patch” 
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alone contains some forty-two words, phrases, or whole lines vary- 
ing from the versions which we print. More often than not, we have 
chosen the version apparently written last, when no preference on 
Hayne’s part was clearly indicated. Sometimes, however, we have 
depended upon our own judgment and taste in determining which 
version to use for these printed texts. Careful search has not shown 
evidence of any previous publication of these verses. 


Ro SRC Oe 


On September 8, 1883, Mrs. “Stonewall” Jackson and her daugh- 
ter arrived in Boston, where she met Governor Benjamin F. 
(“Beast”) Butler, who was infamous because of his harsh gov- 
ernment of occupied New Orleans during the Civil War and who 
was one of the leaders in the postwar impeachment of Andrew 
Johnson. To defend herself from a hostile Southern press, Mrs. 
Jackson published a letter in the Boston Evening Transcript on 
October 3 of the same year: 


Charlotte, N. C., October 2, 1883. 

Upon my return from my recent visit to the North, I find 
some comments which are not entirely just, in the Southern 
press. In justice to myself and my daughter, I must correct 
statements which have been made. After joining Governor 
and Mrs. Jarvis [of North Carolina] who were going to 
take the same trip (and where could we find a more pleasant 
and sociable party to travel with than the Governor of my 
native State and his excellent wife?), an invitation was ex- 
tended to us to become the guests of the State of Massachu- 
setts. I was advised by Southern friends to accept, and it was 
urged that we would not be the guests of Governor Butler, 
but of the State, which represented many good and noble 
people. While in Boston we were entertained at a hotel and 
did not cross the threshold of General Butler. Justice how- 
ever, compels me to say that he was wanting in no courtesy 
to the guests of his State. The people of Boston and of every 
point we visited in the North certainly gave evidence that 
my husband’s name was held in such honor and reverence 
that my heart could not but be touched with tender and 
grateful emotion. I was told they admired him for “his 
moral grandeur,” his exalted piety; that he was the bravest 
man the war produced on either side, and they were proud 
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of him as an American citizen, etc. Surely there must be 
enough of chivalry and right feeling on the part of all true 
Southerners to cast no blame on me for having been the 
means of evoking such sentiments as these, and, while every 
instinct of my nature is loyalty and devotion to the South, I 
can testify that there are many excellent Christians in the 
North, who are anxious to blot out all sectional differences 
and extend to us the love and kindness which makes a nation 
that happy people whose God is the Lord. 


M. A. JAcKson. 


In the following poem Hayne sides with the ardent Southerners 
and severely criticizes Mrs. Jackson. It breaks off with an incom- 
plete quatrain. 


Sure, the times of millenial glory are near, 

Though the world, viewed at large, is scarce blissful or sida 
Nor, as yet, hath the Lion gone forth from his lair, 

To make his meek couch in the fold of the Lamb :— 


But a marvel as great, has caused boundless debate,— 
Since the relict of “Stonewall” went down to the feast—; 
With her hand gently spanned, and her ear turned to hear 
The sly Reynard purr of old Butler the Beast! 


How subtle and soft that mellifluous purr 

Was proved by its exquisite glamour on her; 

A Titania trance stealing over her then, 

She beheld with new eyes, our blear visaged Ben 

And deemed him, sans doubte, the most charming of men. 


What matter if once his now musical mouth 

Was 10 years with curses outpoured on the South, 

If her daughters he smote with an Insult so base, 

The whole sex must still bear the red brand on its Face. 


He can flatter so blandly, so tenderly pray— 
The South’s foremost Lady forgives him today. 
Consents for a season, no longer to roam—, 

But abides as the B’s honored guest in his home! 


I wonder if e’er those significant loves 

Which proclaimed him a minion of Mercury’s moves 
Ever gives her beatified conscience a rub 

As she takes her sweet ease in the heart of “the Hub”— 
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If sometimes at tea, o’er the mild Chinese cup 
The question perforce comes defiantly up—; 
Whose crest blazoned once this brave Governor's spoons; 


Ta A RE OE, 


Hayne probably wrote the following poem as a tribute to the St. 
Louis Exposition and Music Hall Association, which in 1883 con- 
structed a building that covered two entire blocks. The exhibits 
at the expositions and fairs that were to be held there could easily 
have provoked this elaborate description. 


There smiles a Palace in the West, 
By a great City’s girdling stream, 
Larger than that Aladdin’s thought 
Had builded in his shining dream: 


By no wild freak of fancy wrought 
But with foundations strong as fair— 
So buttressed in such wise its dome 
May melt not in the mocking air. 


Thereto, uncounted, copious, vast— 
What myriads throng with joyous din; 
Without Peace waits to guard the gates 
While wonder rules the realm within. 


Aye, wonder reigns, we lift our eyes 
To view half dazed on every hand 
The congregated products rise 

Of what must seem enchanted land; 


There Ceres waves her fragrant wand 
Above her garnered fruits benign,— 
Unhaunted for some blissful hours 

By dreary dreams of Proserpine! 


And lo! strange gems whose radiance lit 
(Through untold aeons stored apart—) 
The secrets of that night that veiled 

The depths of Earth’s unravished heart. 


Yes! wonder reigns, from room to room 
Pass slowly, pause a moment’s space, 
Lest in your uncouth haste ye miss 
Some marvel of this bounteous place! 
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Dark minerals glow with swarthy fire, 
By stones dull-red, as scowling Mars, 
Or milk-white with the misted sheen 
Which hovers o’er the nebulous stars—, 


And whatsoe’er Earth’s procreant stress 
Yields to her laboring children’s need, 
Bade blossom, fruit behold and bless 
From perfect down to golden seed! 


F 6 FAT. AP G8 


This incomplete poem is of especial interest in that it shows Hayne’s 
creative imagination working with the materials of his immediate 
Southern surroundings: aspects of nature in the fall in the South, 
the cotton fields, and the Negro workers. Here there is a detailed 
and concrete use of observed life in the Southern scene, although 
there is also the classical allusion and the philosophical emphasis. 
In all probability this poem would have contained at least one 
additional stanza; it seems likely that this would have come be- 
tween the next to the last and the last stanzas. The next to last 
stanza presented an especially dificult problem in arriving at 
a satisfactory text. The normalized version offered here con- 
forms as closely to Hayne’s notes as was possible while at the 


same time offering an intelligible set of verses. There is no way 
of knowing that this version would have been Hayne’s ultimate 
arrangement, for there are many variants for the third line of the 
stanza as well as for other portions. Editorial arrangement in 
this instance was imperative, as was some emendation as well. 


THE LAST PATCH 


The heavens their splendid hues have lost, 
The landscape stretches sad and sober; 
A deathly hint of hovering frost 
Chills the low pulse of faint October! 


The North-wind poses his trump of wrath 
Across the uncleared fallow spaces, 

To smite the rustling aftermath, 
And echo down the sunset spaces. 


Borne through gray heights of sombre sky 
Whereon some lingering sunbeams quiver, 

Dark hued as ancient souls brought nigh 
The confines of the Stygian river, 
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The dusky columns eastward set, 
Pass blindly in the fading azure, 
A slowly sweeping silhouette 
Against the sunset’s dulled emblazure! 


Yet at the far field’s southward end, 
Next a broad reach of upland meadows, 
What forms are those that strangely blend, 
Half lost amid the gathering shadows? 


A few old laborers toiling still! 

Where, lo! its fleece a flickering cluster, 
One patch gleams late across the hill 

And crowns it with a star-like lustre. 


O Soul! when twilight girds thy path, 
May’st thou be strong in toilful duty, 

And fold life’s fragrant aftermath, 
Touched by the light of deathless beauty. 








What About Psychiatry? 


By Burness E. Moore 


Burness E. Moore, A.B. ’33, M.D. (Harvard) ’38, Associate Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Psychiatry in the School of Medicine, Yale University, is now 
largely engaged in private psychoanalytic practice in New York City. He is 
continuing research activities concerned with the evaluating of psychosurgery 
as Chairman of the Connecticut Lobotomy Study. 


CCASIONAL pronouncements against psychoanalysis, and by im- 
O plication against psychiatry, usually receive widespread atten- 
tion in the newspapers, in magazines, and even on television. In 
the main such attacks do not affect an attitude toward this branch 
of medicine which has become increasingly prevalent in our society 
during the past two decades. This attitude is one of qualified ac- 
ceptance, dissatisfaction with the status quo, and hopeful anticipa- 
tion of the future. That psychiatry still has an uncertain standing 
in the minds of even the well-informed is indicated by the questions 
often asked. Why is it so strongly opposed if there is no validity 
to the criticisms? How far has it progressed in comparison with 
other fields of medicine? Are its practitioners any more capable of 
helping a patient than the general medical doctor, the minister, or 
an intelligent layman who has “common sense ?” 

Certain of the bases for criticism are obvious. Ignorance, reli- 
gious bigotry, and the jealousy of other less securely founded psycho- 
logical schools have been responsible for some of the attacks on 
psychoanalysis. But hostility is not confined to lay circles; medical 
men in other fields have been singularly intolerant of psychiatry. 
This is not surprising, since adequate instruction of medical students 
in the basic principles of psychiatry has been non-existent until the 
past few years. Trained in scientific methodology and the labora- 
tory approach, in terms of anatomy, pathology, and physiology, 
they have had to learn of human emotions by the long, arduous 
process of clinical observation and the subjective feelings elicited 
by their own life experiences. Patients are sometimes unreasonable 
and seem deliberately to annoy the doctor and provoke his aggres- 
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sion. The physician who does not understand the underlying motiva- 
tions and the displacement of feelings toward others on to himself, 
is likely to be caught in a maelstrom of his own emotions and de- 
velop a strong distaste for psychiatry. He is naturally suspicious 
of alien therapeutic procedures which take place in talk behind 
closed doors. To him psychiatry is an occult field with unintelligible 
theoretical concepts expressed in a language all its own, ‘“gobbledy- 
gook”’ even so erudite a person as the former editor of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 


In the absence of rigid licensing requirements, self-styled psychol- 
ogists and other quacks are able to practice “‘psychological healing,” 
and if they do not call their psychological meddling analysis, their 
patients usually do. Even among well-qualified psychiatrists there 
is considerable internal dissension between somaticists and analysts. 
The scope of psychoanalysis is so broad, dealing as it does with the 
motivations for human behavior in every sphere, that its tentative 
answers are regarded as suspect. In some instances there has been 
over-enthusiastic promotion, which inevitably leads to disillusion- 
ment and hostility. Everyone considers himself an authority on how 
people should act—whether he be politician or street-cleaner—and 
resents the implication that professional advice may be superior to 
his opinion. Finally, even the best treatment results may breed 
resentment. Speaking of a man very much embittered toward psy- 
chiatry, a distinguished analyst once remarked: ‘He must have had 
some unfortunate personal experience with psychiatry. It may be 
that his wife was treated unsuccessfully, or even successfully.” Small 
wonder that strong personal prejudices enter into the judgments 
passed on psychiatry! 


The Scientific Basis and Progress of Psychiatry 


Psychiatry is fundamentally a medical discipline in origin and thera- 
peutic aim. Until the beginning of this century its progress was 
wholly dependent on that of general medicine. The advances in 
psychology and sociology needed for its independent development 
were not yet ready for clinical application. Consequently, accom- 
plishments of the nineteenth century were largely limited to the 
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more humane treatment of mentally ill patients and the systematic 
description of various types of disorders. 

By 1900 several different avenues of investigation were open for 
exploration and development. The study of neurosyphilis, especially 
the “general paralysis of the insane,” provided the impetus for the 
development of staining techniques to demonstrate the histology 
and pathology of the brain. The findings in syphilitic brains, de- 
scribed by Alzheimer, and the pathology of senile psychosis, Hunt- 
ington’s Chorea, and mental deficiency revealed that certain behavior 
abnormalities are related to impairment of brain structure and 
function. For a time the hope was entertained that such pathologi- 
cal studies would lead to an understanding of all mental illnesses. 
But the vast majority of mental patients did not show cellular 
changes in the brain, and it had to be recognized that emotional 
factors affect thinking, reasoning, and judgment as well as bodily 
functions. 


Walter Cannon, Harvard’s great physiologist, perceived the réle 
of emotions in his observations and experiments on the gastro- 


intestinal tract. His work, so clearly presented in The Wisdom of 
the Body, definitely established the correlation between physiological 
events and psychological influences such as fear and rage. At the 
same time other neuroanatomical and physiological studies provided 
a working knowledge of the organization of the central nervous 
system. A mediation center for emotions, the hypothalamus, was 
described and its relationship to the sympathetic nervous system 
clarified; the autonomic control of organs by direct neural stimula- 
tion or through the medium of chemical factors such as hormones 
opened new vistas to medical science. The basis was laid for under- 
standing the means by which stimuli are received, translated into 
emotional meaning, stored in the memory, elaborated and dis- 
charged in action or in effects on the body organs. “‘Psychosomatic 
medicine” could grow in this fertile soil, but it needed the contribu- 
tions of psychoanalysis and psychobiology to flourish. 

In the opening years of the century Pavlov trained dogs to secrete 
saliva in anticipation of food when certain signals regularly pre- 
ceded feeding. These psychical or anticipatory responses, elicited 
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by the proper timing of stimuli whereby one became conditioned by 
the other, provided a methodological approach which made signifi- 
cant contributions to neurophysiology, education, and psychiatry. 
Sherrington developed some of the Pavlovian ideas to give us the 
important concept of integration of the nervous system. Learning 
could now be described in terms of stimulus and response: the forces 
of repetition and reward determine the amount of learning that 
takes place as a result of each bit of life experience. A learning 
theory gradually evolved and was systematized by Clark Hull. The 
Watson behavioristic school tried to explain all human behavior on 
the basis of such conditioned reflexes. Although short-lived, this 
school served to emphasize for psychiatrists the importance of 
environmental stimuli on behavior and pointed out how often im- 
portant conditionings become automatic. Pavlov had described the 
first experimental neurosis, thus opening the way to laboratory in- 
vestigation of psychiatric behavior disorders. 

Complex stimuli or situations and the responses to them continu- 
ously change man during his experiential development. Study of 
the effect of past experience on behavior constituted a historical 
approach to the individual developed along different lines by Sig- 
mund Freud and Adolph Meyer. At first by means of hypnosis and 
later by the technique of free association Freud began to explore 
the influence of unconscious determinants of mental and physical 
symptoms and human behavior in general. His Interpretation of 
Dreams, published in 1900, gave an exposition of certain techniques 
of treatment designed to help the patient by the replacement of 
unconscious mental acts with conscious ones. In the same work he 
presented the theoretical groundwork for his metapsychology. With 
his technique of exploration of the unconscious Freud was able to 
reconstruct the important psychic events of childhood and estab- 
lished the fact of infantile sexual experiences. A theory of instincts 
or drives was formulated. A topography of the mental apparatus 
followed; mental processes were seen to be derived from the inter- 
play of many forces; and instincts were regarded as having definite 
quantities of energy affecting the mental apparatus in accordance 
with the need to diminish pain or increase pleasure. 
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Freud found that there was a force in the mind which tended to 
exclude from consciousness all tendencies which displeased it, and 
this mechanism of “repression’’ became one of the pillars of analy- 
tical theory. These repressed tendencies were unconscious, and at- 
tempts on the part of the physician to bring them into the patient’s 
consciousness provoked “‘resistance.”’ At the same time repressed 
instinctual impulses continued to exert a powerful influence on the 
life of the individual through various circuitous paths and indirect 
substitutive gratifications. The theory of instincts, especially the 
“libido” theory, enabled Freud to understand the formation of neu- 
rotic symptoms. The study of resistance and of the various mech- 
anisms of defense by which the ego defends itself against the 
expression of instinctual impulses led Freud to a new stage in his 
theoretical development, that of ego psychology, which opened the 
way to an understanding of the formation of personality traits. 
Although strongly opposed in the beginning, Freud’s theoretical 
formulations are now largely accepted and their development has 
continued despite the schisms of such earlier pupils as Adler, Jung, 
and others. Psychoanalysis is the method developed by Freud for 
treating nervous disorders as well as the science of unconscious 
mental processes. It has now become the dominant influence in 
psychiatry. 

Freud’s treatment efforts had been directed primarily toward the 
neuroses, but Adolph Meyer, whose ideas were developed largely 
between 1900 and 1915, was more concerned with the psychotic 
reactions, in which there is a more striking departure of the indi- 
vidual from realities. In his “psychobiological” school Meyer 
stressed the necessity of studying the patient in the setting of his 
life situation. Treatment was determined after adding up all the 
patient’s assets and liabilities, considering his prepsychotic person- 
ality and all of the relevant data concerning heredity, medical 
status, body build, and social situation, as well as the psychogenesis 
of the mental disorder. Psychobiological principles have been com- 
bined with Freud’s “depth psychology” and other contributions into 
a modern “dynamic psychiatry” which utilizes a comprehensive ap- 
proach to the understanding of human behavior. Carried over into 
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general medicine, this approach, most thoroughly applied in the 
psychosomatic field, has led to the recognition that the specific 
symptoms of a patient may be determined by a concatenation of dif- 
ferent causative factors—biological, psychological, and sociological. 

Early experimental psychology developed a methodology for the 
study of intellectual processes, but was inhibited by an over-concern 
with sensory-motor functions. Binet’s unifying concept of intelli- 
gence and Terman’s intelligence tests for school children in 1916 
marked the beginning of a clinical psychology. Determination of 
the intelligence level has long been ceased to be the main aim of the 
clinical psychologist. Now, by means of the so-called “projective 
tests,’ especially the ink-blot test devised by Rorschach, he is 
equipped to study the special capacities and emotional reactions as 
well as the preoccupations and fantasies of patients. These meas- 
ures provide a sort of laboratory adjunct to the clinical evaluation 
of the psychiatrist. As a result present-day psychologists work in 
teams with social workers and psychiatrists in assessing the psychi- 
atric problems of patients and deciding upon the proper course of 
treatment. Now a multiple therapeutic attack is possible for the 
many-sided problems of mental disorders. 


Treatment in Psychiatry 


The scientific foundations of psychiatry rest on the four corner- 
stones of brain pathology, the physiology of the emotions, learning 
theory, and the psychoanalytic study of the unconscious. The theo- 
retical basis for this structure was derived on the one hand from the 
biologic sciences of medicine and on the other from psychology and 
sociology through study of interpersonal relations and the effect of 
life experiences on the psychology of the individual. As might be 
expected, treatment in psychiatry has developed along similarly 
divergent lines which only recently have begun to be adequately 
integrated. In general there are two major types of treatment em- 
ployed: somatic or physiological methods, and psychotherapy. 

As long as the cause of mental disorders was largely unknown, 
psychiatric treatment followed the trends in other fields of medicine. 
The germ theory of disease led to needless operations on foci of 
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infection and treatment with vaccines. After the success of Wagner- 
Jauregg in treating syphilitic psychoses by malaria in 1917, other 
psychoses were treated by fever methods with disappointing results. 
Even refrigeration was tried! Progress in endocrinology also sug- 
gested attempts with various glandular products, but it is only within 
the past five years that newer knowledge of the relationship between 
the adrenals and the pituitary, the development of Hans Selye’s 
concept of “stress adaptation,” and the general availability of 
ACTH and cortisone have opened a new and hopeful era of en- 
docrine treatment in psychiatry. 

Pharmacological treatment arose out of the necessity to control 
the disturbing behavior of patients by means other than physical 
restraint. By the end of the last century the now outmoded theories 
of Weir Mitchell that mental disorders are attributable to physical 
and nervous exhaustion had gained wide credence, and psychiatrists 
were interested in the use of sedatives and anesthetics to produce 
rest in the treatment of mental disorders. Klaesi in 1922 developed 
a regime of prolonged sleep, dauerschlaf, which was extensively 
used with some success but was largely abandoned with the advent 
in 1933 of the so-called “shock therapies,” which proved far more 
effective. Insulin coma became a new treatment which is even now 
considered to be of great value for certain types of schizophrenia. 

Von Meduna believed that epilepsy and schizophrenia are mu- 
tually antagonistic to each other, and it had been observed that 
schizophrenic symptoms may disappear at least temporarily after 
spontaneous convulsions. In 1935 von Meduna reported attempts 
to treat schizophrenia with artificially induced epileptic convulsions. 
Metrazol, the drug used, produced feelings of terror in patients, 
and severe fractures resulted from the violent convulsions. It was 
replaced, at the suggestion of Cerletti and Bini in 1937, by the use 
of electric current as a convulsive stimulus. Electroshock therapy 
is now one of the most widely used treatments in psychiatry. Its 
greatest value rests in the treatment of severe depressions, espe- 
cially those of the involutional period of life in which recoveries 
may be expected in 75-80% of cases by this means. It seems to 
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have a definite although often short-lived beneficial effect in shizo- 
phrenia. However, the intensive use of electric shock therapy, 
modifications in the type of current employed, and other researches 
are constantly advancing its usefulness. The criticism which has 
been directed at electroshock therapy stems from the fact that it 
has often been applied indiscriminately without adequate study of 
the patient in mental disorders in which desirable results cannot be 
anticipated. Its ease of applicability and the possibility of rapid 
treatment of large numbers of patients are definite advantages but 
make such abuse easier. 

In the last decade brain surgery for mental disorders has demon- 
strated how admirably basic laboratory research may serve the 
advancement of clinical medicine. While studying the functions of 
the frontal lobes of the brain in chimpanzees, Fulton and Jacobson 
at the Yale Laboratory of Physiology noticed that frustration and 
neurotic behavior exhibited by the animals disappeared after an 
operation on the frontal lobes. These observations, consistent with 
the behavior of certain human patients after injuries to the frontal 
lobes or after brain tumor operations, were reported at the Inter- 
national Neurological Congress in 1935 and stimulated Moniz of 
Lisbon to undertake such operations on mental patients. Freeman 
and Watts in this country pioneered in the development of the oper- 
ation, which has been carried out on well over 10,000 patients. The 
operation, performed in a variety of ways now generically desig- 
nated as psychosurgery, essentially severs the nerve fibers between 
the most highly developed forepart of the brain and the thalamus, 
an important group of nuclei of nerve cells having to do with 
emotions. Ideally it should be carried out only on patients for whom 
the outlook is relatively hopeless and after failure of all other types 
of treatment, for certain important higher functions of the brain 
are sacrificed by the procedure. Striking improvement is observed 
in about one-third of the cases with lesser degrees of benefit in 
another third. The patients showing the best results are often able 
to return to their homes and to their previous occupations after 
many years of psychiatric hospitalization. 
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Psychotherapy 


The techniques of somatic therapy are more easily acquired than 
those of psychotherapy, which must rest on a thorough training in 
dynamic psychology, markedly less familiar to the graduating physi- 
cian than physiology. Without such background all psychotherapy 
is at best empirical, at the worst the blind leading the blind. More- 
over, the psychotherapist must be a person of integrity, objectivity, 
and sincere interest in people, and be relatively free from personal 
conflicts, anxieties, biases, emotional blind spots, rigidities of man- 
ner, and settled convictions as to how people should properly be- 
have. Where is such a paragon to be found? The subject material 
of psychotherapy, the intimate patient-physician relationship, and 
the possibilities of anti-therapeutic personal involvement require of 
the psychotherapist certain personal qualities not essential to other 
medical specialists. These considerations have dictated the necessity 
of a personal psychoanalysis as a part of psychoanalytic training, 
so that the physician may be aware of his own neurotic problems 
and not fail to see them in the patient or project them where they 
do not exist. 

The type of psychotherapy utilized and the goal set must be deter- 
mined by clinical evaluation of each patient in terms of those dy- 
namic factors which have been discussed previously. In the main 
the attempts at psychotherapy will fall into two major categories: 
those techniques which aim primarily at support of the patient, with 
suppression of his symptoms and its erupting psychological ma- 
terial; and those which aim primarily at expression, the attainment 
of understanding of unconscious motivations and defenses, and the 
working through and mastery of symptoms and undesirable per- 
sonality traits. Supportive psychotherapy utilizes such measures as 
inspiration, reassurance, suggestion, persuasion, counselling and 
reéducation, and avoids investigative and exploratory measures. It 
is the treatment of choice in patients who are psychologically too 
fragile, too inflexible, or too defensive to achieve insight. It aims 
not at cure but at amelioration of symptoms and is comparable to 
the palliative measures employed in the treatment of diabetes, 
hypertension, heart disease, or cancer. 
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Expressive psychotherapy utilizes such devices as exploratory 
probing through questioning, free association, confession, relating 
of dreams, catharsis, interpretation, and the like, all with the pur- 
pose of uncovering unconscious material contributing to emotional 
disorder. Hypnosis or the injection of drugs is sometimes used to 
overcome the patient’s censoring of thought and emotion. A short 
or long period of treatment may be indicated, depending on the aim 
of the treatment and the response of the patient. When acute neu- 
rotic symptoms arise in a person of previously healthy adjustment, 
the therapist may accomplish recovery in a few interviews by point- 
ing out connections, relationships, and hidden motivations in the 
period immediately surrounding the onset of symptoms. When a 
more thoroughgoing alteration of the neurotic personality structure 
is necessary, a fairly prolonged psychoanalysis may be indicated. 

As a method of investigation and a wellspring of theoretical con- 
cepts and new techniques, psychoanalysis is invaluable. As a therapy 
its usefulness is limited by many factors such as its duration, the 
cost to the patient, and the availability of analysts, in addition to a 
list of special indications and contraindications. For the most part 
psychoanalysis is considered most applicable to the psychoneuroses 
(hysteria, anxiety states, phobias, obsessive-compulsive phenomena) 
and neurotic depressions. Less success can be hoped for in the case 
of rigid personality traits, sexual perversions, and psychoses. At 
least bright normal intelligence, a capacity for introspection and 
awareness of feelings, and sufficient motivation in terms of distress 
and desire for change are required. 

It must be apparent that results from psychiatric treatment are 
far more difficult to evaluate than the achievements of other fields 
of medicine. There are no post-mortems to verify diagnosis. Blood 
counts, days of fever, x-ray findings, and diminishing death rates are 
definite criteria upon which to base conclusions as to the efficacy of 
treatment in general medicine. Anxiety, mental anguish, and the 
consequences of delusional ideas, overly aggressive or passive per- 
sonality traits, chronic moods and attitudes are more difficult to 
quantify. Psychiatry aims at greater happiness for the individual. 
How can it be measured? 
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From magical practices, religious rites, parental exhortation, 
mysticism, common sense advice, and downright quackery, psychi- 
atry has advanced to the threshold of a science of human behavior. 
It has made laudable progress in research and in the development 
of more effective techniques of treatment. If it fails to fulfill our 
infantile expectations of perfection and omnipotence in dealing with 
emotional ills, it deserves our adult recognition of the infinite com- 
plexity of the problems and our sympathetic support. 





Refuge 


By Cuarzes R. Hart 


Let peace and order be the goals of art, 
A refuge for the heart, 

Amid the starkest tragedy 
A sense of harmony. 


Yes, the Eumenides 
Break in; Orestes flees 
Until, on Ares’ hill, 
Their rage again is still. 


The artist fails who only shows 
The depths to which our anguish goes. 
This law forever will be true: 

If art would triumph, man must triumph too. 
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Names for Numbers 


By Joun L. Hopces 


John L. Hodges, A.B. (North Carolina) ’34, M.A. (North Carolina) °41, 
Ph.D. (North Carolina) ’50, is Assistant Professor of German, his special- 
ties being comparative linguistics and German medieval literature. 


GOOD MANY of us still furtively count on our fingers when 
adding sums, but in the lower Danubian province of Walla- 
chia the peasants go us one better and perform multiplications by 
counting on their fingers. According to their very ingenious system 
the fingers of each hand, counting from the thumb, are made to 
represent the numbers from 6 to 10 respectively. To state the prob- 
lem, then, one needs merely to extend the appropriate fingers. The 
forefinger of the left hand and the middle finger of the right, for 
example, would indicate 7 times 8. Counting on each hand from the 
thumb, the forefinger is the second finger of the left hand and the 
middle finger is the third finger of the right hand. Adding these 
we get 5. Similarly, there are 3 fingers remaining on the left hand 
and 2 on the right, and multiplying these we get 6. And, finally, 
putting the 5 and the 6 thus arrived at together, we have 56, the 
product sought. 

The practice of using the fingers for counting and calculating is 
well-nigh universal. And the fact that man possesses ten fingers 
undoubtedly explains the use of 10 as a base for counting. As a 
matter of fact, it has even been conjectured that the Indo-European 
root dekm for the word ten is related to the Greek word dekomai 
for “I receive,” implying the outward extension of the two hands, 
and thus of the ten fingers, in the act of receiving. Further along 
the same line, it is also suggested that the root for three—ter or 
tri—is related to the Sanskrit word tarman, meaning the “top of 
the sacrificial pillar,” since only the third finger extends to the top 
of the extended, upheld hand. And so on. 

Now the practice of counting is extremely primitive, so primitive, 
in fact, that it undoubtedly goes all the way back to the time before 
the original Indo-European language began to split into the many 
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branches which were to become its modern representatives. Thus 
we find in all the Indo-European languages the same words, or 
names, for designating the ten basic numbers. The same, that is, if 
we make allowances for the “normal” sound changes which have 
taken place in the languages, sound changes which have been pains- 
takingly compared and rather precisely formulated by students of 
linguistics. Thus these names for numbers are singularly useful to” 
us as evidence of the common origin of our respective cultures and 
as examples of these so-called phonetic laws. 

By “the common origin of our respective cultures” we mean the 
origin shared in common by the various members of the great Indo- 
European family of languages. Scholars usually divide this family 
into two main branches: the Eastern, including such languages as 
those of the Indo-Iranian and Slavic groups; and the Western, in- 
cluding such languages as those of the Greek, Latin, Celtic, and Ger- 
manic groups. 

These languages are all mutually related. That is to say, quite 
aside from the fact that many words are borrowed one from the 
other, they are all descended from the same linguistic ancestor, and 
for convenience we give this ancestor a name, “Proto Indo-Euro- 
pean”—usually referred to simply as “Indo-European”—and 
classify the descendants of this venerable forefather as “Indo- 
European” languages. 

Now this original language has left no written traces and we 
know of its existence only by inference. Nevertheless by comparing 
existing languages we can postulate certain Indo-European “roots,” 
and these roots are an invaluable aid and convenience in the study 
of comparative linguistics. 

Of all the Indo-European language groups we are usually most 
interested in the Latin, since French, Spanish, Italian, and Portu- 
guese are directly derived from Latin, and the Germanic, since 
English and German are members of the Germanic group. The 
oldest Germanic language of which we have any considerable writ- 
ten records is Gothic, and this ancient language therefore assumes 
a position of considerable importance as a point of departure for 
the study of the modern descendants of ancient Germanic. 
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Probably the most famous of the Indo-European phonetic laws is 
the one usually referred to as Grimm’s Law, the operation of which 
is seen, first in the development of “Germanic” from Indo-Euro- 
pean, and second of modern German from early Germanic. Ac- 
cording to this law—if we may simplify it a bit for the sake of 
brevity—the voiced stops b, d, and g tend to become the corre- 
sponding voiceless stops p, t, and k; the voiceless stops p, t, and k 
tend to become the correspondingly voiceless spirants f, th (or tz), 
and h (or ch) ; and the voiceless spirants f, th (tz), and h (ch) 
tend to become the corresponding voiced stops b, d, and g. 

In using number-words to exemplify these changes we shall con- 
sider Latin as representing the older consonantism, English as rep- 
resenting the earlier Germanic, and modern German as represent- 
ing the farthest extension of these trends. But we should always 
keep in mind the fact that English and German do not “‘come from” 
Latin, but, rather, that Latin and the Germanic languages stem 
independently from Indo-European, the Latin merely showing fewer 
consonant changes than are to be found in English or German. 

The d of the Latin word duo, for example, is a voiced stop. The 
corresponding voiceless stop would of course be t, which is just 
what we find in the English word two. And the voiceless spirant 
corresponding to t would be th, or tz, hence the modern German 
word zwei. Similarly, to start off this time with a voiceless stop, 
the ¢ in the Latin word tres appears as th in our word for 3, which 
in turn in the second Germanic shift becomes the corresponding 
voiced stop in the German drei. For 10 we have, as in our first 
example above, the change from d to t¢ to tz, or decem to ten to 
zehn. For 100 the c in Latin centum appears as h in hundred (re- 
maining unshifted in German hundert). And for 7 the p in Latin 
septem appears as f (v) in English seven and b in German sieben. 

Linguistic laws have also been formulated in regard to the vow- 
els. We know, for instance, that under certain specified conditions 
Indo-European oi becomes ai in Germanic, which in turn becomes 
ei in modern German, long a in Old English and long o in modern 
English. Thus as cognate words for the number 1 we find Greek 
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oinos, Gothic ains, modern German ein, Old English an and modern 
English one (originally pronounced as in alone). 

The Indo-European words for the numbers from 1 to 10 are 
thus of interest to us because of their similarity and their faithful 
reflection of the regular sound changes. The words for the num- 
bers beyond 10, however, are of equal interest to us for precisely 
the opposite reason, that is, their dissimilarity. Where the former 
group of words reflects the kinship of Indo-European cultures, the 
latter reflects their individualities and the variety and complexities 
of influences playing upon them. 

Many of the variations to be met with in the words for numbers 
beyond 10 are merely a matter of phraseology—whether to add or 
subtract from a preceding or following base, for example. But 
often they reflect something more significant and basic, such as, for 
instance, the retention, or borrowing, or influence of numerical 
scales other than the decimal. 

Despite the widespread usage of 10 as a scale and base for count- 
ing there have been, and are today, many other numerical bases 
used. We still meet with them constantly in our daily life. There 
is for example the number 12, familiar to us in the English and 
American linear measurement, our hourly division of the day, and 
our use of the word dozen. The importance of this number clearly 
derives from the ancient and widespread practice of dividing the 
year into twelve lunar months. 

Then there is the 20 scale. Consider the French quatre-vingts— 
4 times 20 equals 80. Consider also our word score for 20. This 
word, incidentally, is derived from the Scandinavian word meaning 
“to score,” or “‘to notch,” and is cognate with our verb shear. Its 
English connotation of 20 is due to the fact that the early Scan- 
dinavians, when tabulating by means of notches on a stick, habitu- 
ally denoted every twentieth tally by a deeper and longer score, or 
cut. As to why 20 should be chosen for a dividing line (it was also 
so used by the ancient Celts), it is but natural to assume that it 
originated in the practice of using, not merely the fingers for reck- 
oning, but also the fingers and the toes. 

Equally familiar to us, as a scale of measuring time and the circle, 
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is the number 60. This is usually considered a Babylonian contribu- 
tion attributed to the fact that in ancient Babylonia the passage of 
the year was marked by six signs of the Zodiac, instead of by twelve, 
with the result that each month had sixty instead of thirty days. 

In studying the history of number words beyond 10 we can 
clearly see the influence of these other non-decimal scales, or sys- 
tems—the twelve or duodecimal, the twenty or vicenary, and the 
sixty or sexagesimal. 

Why, for example, do we find a difference between our designa- 
tion of the -teen numbers and that of the -ty numbers? Why do we 
say twenty-three, but thirteen? One reason, says an eminent au- 
thority, is that the -teen group was used much more often and was 
therefore the more susceptible to simplification. But the chief rea- 
son, he goes on to say, is that, unlike the word for 10, the words 
for 20, 30, 40, and so on were already compounds, and to com- 
pound them still further was somehow intuitively avoided. For 
33, for example, thirty is already made up of two words: thir- for 
3, and -ty for 10, and to add yet another element to the one word 
would be confusing. Hence two words, thirty-three, or, as the Ger- 
mans still say it, with a conjunction, drei und dreissig. It might also 
be suggested that the concept of 20 as an end to a scale of counting 
was still unconsciously felt, and that the difference between the 
manner of counting before and beyond that point was in some mea- 
sure a reflection of that influence. 

But for the words for 11 and 12 we must seek yet another expla- 
nation. Why do we not say—by analogy with thirteen and four- 
teen—‘‘oneteen”’ and “twoteen’’? The answer to this question is 
more apparent in Gothic than in English, the Gothic words for 11 
and 12 being ainlif and twalif—ain and twa meaning 1 and 2 re- 
spectively, and lif meaning “left.” In other words, the English 
eleven and twelve represent a development of words originally 
meaning simply 1, or 2, left—that is, left over after 10. 

This explanation of the etymology of eleven and twelve is con- 
vincing and satisfactory enough, but it still does not tell us why 
our ancestors chose to express 11 and 12 in this odd manner. One 
obvious explanation is the influence of the duodecimal system of 
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reckoning. Another likely explanation is that—just as in the case 
of the -teens versus the -ties (twenty, thirty, forty, etc.) —the lesser 
numbers were more often used. Indeed it is probable that our 
primitive forefathers had few occasions to go beyond 10 in their 
computations, and when they did it was but natural for them to 
show a tendency to cling to the smaller familiar base and to indicate 
11 and 12 simply as 1 or 2 left over from, or added to, 10. We 
are reminded here of the analogous Roman practice of indicating 
11 and 12 by attaching one or two tallies to the symbol for 10. 

Thus far we have discussed only the cardinal numbers. For 
most of the others—the ordinals, the multiplicatives, and so on— 
the explanation is simple, inasmuch as we must examine only a 
new ending. It is simple, that is, if we disregard, as we must here 
for the sake of brevity, a few complicated and seemingly anomalous 
forms. As to the ordinals, the th in fifth, sixth, and so on is simply 
a normal phonetic development (Grimm’s Law) of the ¢ in the 
Indo-European superlative sufix to. In other words fifth simply 
means the “fivest.” Our multiplicatives in English are loan words 
from the Latin. Triple, for example, is made up of tri for 3 and 
pl from plicare, “to fold,” and means merely “three-fold.” 

For most of us the most interesting aspect of linguistic study is 
etymology, or the derivation and history of words. In engaging in 
this pleasant pastime, however, we should distinguish between 
simple compound words, such as one-sided; loan words, such as 
unilateral (both elements of which are borrowed directly from 
the Latin); and cognate words, such as Latin uni alongside of 
English one. 

Now simple compound words involving numbers can be, and are, 
multiplied ad infinitum by all of us in our daily speech. Any child 
can freely and correctly coin such expressions as one-eyed, two- 
legged, four-sided, and so on. Many of our borrowed words, 
moreover, are nothing but learned synonyms for the same, or simi- 
lar expressions. For instance, there is monocular for one-eyed, 
biped for two-legged, and quadrilateral for four-sided. 

On the other hand, many of our loan words (and we are still 
talking about words for numbers) can not be conventionally ren- 
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dered by simple English compounds. Consider monocle, for exam- 
ple, or bigamy, or unite, or dialogue, or duet. In the case of many 
highly conventionalized loan words we have ceased to be conscious 
of the number-designating element, such as, for example, monoto- 
nous (‘‘one-toned”), universal, uniform, and so on. 

And, to go but one step further, there is a considerable number 
of words in which we have completely lost sight of the number- 
designating element, or, indeed, in which such an element has lost 
any and all meaning as such. A good example is the anatomical 
term duodenum, most frequently encountered by the layman in the 
phrase “duodenal ulcer.” This word comes from the Latin duodeni 
meaning ‘twelve each,” and presumably stems from the fact that 
the duodenum is “twelve fingers” in length—“fingers,” that is, in 
the same sense that we use the term in measuring the height of a 
liquid in a glass. 

An interesting loan from German is the well-known word zwie- 
back, for a type of children’s food. Zwie is the Low German spell- 
ing for zwei, meaning “two,” and back is easily recognizable as 
“bake.” Hence zwieback means simply “twice-baked.” This word 
takes on added interest when we place it beside our equally well- 
known word biscuit. Of French origin, this word breaks down 
into bis, meaning “twice,” and “cuit,” meaning “cooked,” and thus 
biscuit ends up with exactly the same etymological meaning as 
zwieback. 

The English words twill and twine are not loans but genuine Eng- 
lish derivatives. The tw of the word for 2 is still present in both 
words, implying the weaving together of two (or more) threads, 
but the words no longer suggest to us any idea of twoness. Simi- 
larly with the word twist the idea of twoness is quite lost sight of 
(we say “twist an arm’’), and to recapture it we must often add 
the word together (“to twist two things together”). Closely re- 
lated to these words are the English twig and the German Zweig, 
both of which mean something split into two (or more) branches, 
and the English word twilight, meaning “two-” or “half-light.” 

The German word Zweifel means “doubt,” and, with the zwei 
(for “‘two’”’) element, clearly implies that doubt means to vacillate 
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between alternatives. The German speaker is of course quite uncon- 
scious of this origin of the word when he uses it, just as we are of 
the fact that our word doubt, if we but substitute the Latin du 
(from dubitare) for the German zwei, has precisely the same 
s‘mantic origin. 

Few English word groups show such curious semantic aberra- 
tions as that group of loan derivatives based on the Latin or Greek 
words for ‘“‘two” and “‘to fold.”” We have already indicated how 
double means “two-fold.”’ Likewise, diploma means simply some- 
thing folded. Probably from this early meaning arose the idea of 
a diploma being something important enough to fold and seal. 
Hence a diplomat is presumably one who carries a diploma, or a 
document authorizing him to speak for his government. From this 
it would seem to follow that diplomacy is the trade of a diplomat; 


but isn’t it a curious coincidence that duplicity means, etymologi- 
cally of course, precisely the same thing? 








Gutzon Borglum and Stone Mountain 


Recent moves by the General Assembly of Georgia to set aside Stone Moun- 
tain as a state park and to complete there a memorial to the Confederacy 
combine with the announcement of publication this spring of GivE THE 
Man Room, a biography of Gutzon Borglum, by Robert J. Casey and 
Mrs. Mary Borglum, to renew interest in the memorial project. Collections 
in the Emory University Library contain the story of the old Stone Moun- 
tain Confederate Monumental Association in the principal records of the 
Association itself and in the correspondence of leading Atlantans connected 
with the undertaking. In these collections are many letters from Borglum. 
THE EMORY UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY here presents selected 
portions of some of the sculptor’s earliest letters about the memorial, letters 
in which he outlined his conception of the monument. 


6¢ J CAN SEE Lee’s, Jackson’s, Johnston’s Army finding their way 

I over that mountain,” wrote Gutzon Borglum to Mrs. C. Helen 
Plane after his first inspection of Stone Mountain in the summer 
of 1915. The vision of a colossal monument that the great sculptor 
had fitted to Mrs. Plane’s idea for a Confederate memorial cap- 
tured the imagination of the South and of the nation as a fitting 
tribute to the Lost Cause. A generation of contention and contro- 
versy, of lost opportunity and dissipated resources, has scarred 
Stone Mountain both physically and sentimentally. The execution 
of the memorial has seemed a cause as lost as that which it was to 
commemorate. But the sincerity and devotion of Mrs. Plane, the 
artistic conception of Borglum, and the generosity of the Venable 
family (the owners of the mountain) are monuments to this latter- 
day lost cause. 

There may yet be a Confederate monument and state or national 
park at Stone Mountain, but the sculpture on the grand scale that 
would have been Borglum’s can never be. Rejected in Georgia, he 
moved on to South Dakota to carve at Mount Rushmore proof of 
his abilities at colossal sculpture, and died in 1941 before he could 
be brought back to Atlanta to complete the work that was closest 
to his heart. 

Although nothing remains on Stone Mountain to show for Bor- 
glum’s years of work (the present incomplete figures are the work 
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of Augustus Lukeman), Borglum’s conception is not lost, for he 
expressed his ideas of what the monument should be and how it 
could be executed in letters to friends and to the Stone Mountain 
Confederate Monumental Association which preserve a record of 
his genius as an artist and of his resourcefulness as an engineer. For 
the grand idea was Borglum’s, and the technique for making it a 
reality was his. There on the granite cliff of Stone Mountain he 
taught himself and the world a new art form. 

The conception of the ladies of the U. D. C. for a memorial at 
Stone Mountain envisioned a figure of General Robert E. Lee 
carved in heroic size at the base of the sheer wall. At his first sight 
of the mountain the sculptor realized that the mass of the granite 
monadnock would dwarf such a statue. He conceived a panoramic 
representation of the Confederate Armies to be cut in three-quarter 
relief moulded into the contours of the mountainside. The full story 
of his triumphs in devising methods for such sculpture and in par- 
tially executing his magnificent plan cannot be told in these few 
pages, but here, excerpted from his earliest letters, is told, in Gut- 
zon Borglum’s own words, his plan for the Confederate Memorial, 


a plan that has been many times revised but never improved. 
In his reply to Mrs. Plane’s first inquiry as to his interest in her 
idea he wrote, July 9, 1915: 


Regarding my possible interest in the work and a visit to 
Atlanta, I may say that I should be glad to go to Atlanta at 
the request of your Association and submit designs and esti- 
mates of cost upon several ways of treating the work, after I 
had thoroughly inspected the granite. 

But I could not do this as a.chance competitor. The class 
of work I am producing and am called upon to do does not 
admit of the chance or caprice inseparable from competitive 
strife. I may also add no great monuments in the history of 
art have been produced by the competitive system. I would 
strongly advise you to assure yourselves of this; to find a 
sculptor who has the ability, the imagination, the courage, as 
well as the sympathy to place Lee in the unique position he 
holds among great men as among great generals; then with 
that sculptor, all of you, work to the one end—to build if you 
can the most unique monument on the American continent. 
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Before a month had passed the Danish-American sculptor had 
visited Atlanta to investigate the project. His magnetic personality 
had won over such staunch Confederates as Mrs. Plane who, on 
first meeting him, had declined to extend her hand to a Yankee from 
Connecticut, and his enthusiasm had convinced such businessmen 
as Samuel H. Venable of the practical aspects of his design. 


Before leaving [he wrote Mrs. Plane] I want to thank you 
for the assistance you have been to me in the undertaking you 
have honored me with in seeking my help—there has been no 
time this afternoon to write you fittingly. I will do so tomor- 
row on the train—I will simply say in passing—your project 
is practical—it is possible. It need not be over expensive—and 
yet can be so executed as to be the most significant monument 
in the Western World—the material is perfect and the great 
natural park around the mountain leaves nothing to be wished 
for by Artist or People. I shall begin at once upon models 
drawing and plans and will keep you in close information of 
my progress... . 

I can see Lee’s Jackson’s Johnson’s Army finding their way 
over that Mountain. 





Only a few days later the following informal report came from 
the sculptor: 


Regarding the proposed national southern memorial at 
Stone Mountain: 


Stone Mountain is a sound unbroken mass of light gray 
granite with uniform surface and suitable for colossal monu- 
mental work. Had Egypt or Greece possessed a mountain of 
such sound building material they would have shaped the entire 
mountain into a temple to their deity, their civilization, that 
would have made it not the Eighth but the First Wonder of 
the World, uniting the products of civilization with the phe- 
nomena of nature. 


The present condition of the surface granite of the moun- 
tain, and this means the condition of the material to be sculp- 
tured, is the best argument for the permanency and endurance 
of the monument. 


I shall recommend that no building be constructed on the 
mountain, that the monumental work upon the mountain be of 
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such a character that it can be hewn directly into the mountain 
itself. This is not only because of permanency but also because 
it would insure conformity to the character and contour of the 
mountain and would also insure the proper scale of the work. 
All work must be colossal and of such proportions as to be seen 
easily and understood at a distance of one half to one and a 
half miles. 

My report will contain suggestions as to methods of doing 
the work, time possibly necessary, use of stone cut away and 
parking the timbered lands directly below. 

I shall at once perfect my drawings, aided by the photo- 
graphs I took and make a model of the mountain, with my 
design, and when this is as far advanced as I can carry it I shall 
return to spend several days and perfect plans and confer with 
you and Mrs. Lamar and Mr. Venable. | 


After further discussion with the U. D. C., the owners, and prom- 
inent Atlantans, Borglum outlined some basic conditions necessary 
for the preservation of the proposed memorial as a public trust in 
a letter of November 12, 1915: 


These are a few things that should be borne in mind when 


the deeds are drawn: 


First. The entire visible, north-by-east and east face of the 
Mountain, as seen from a center point designated by the sculp- 
tor, Mr. Samuel Venable and Mrs. Plane, shall be dedicated 
forever to the Great Southern Memorial. 

Second. Such distance beyond the sky line of the Mountain 
as will secure the sky line against violation in the future by 
buildings, chimneys of buildings, or other artificial obstructions. 

Third. Three hundred feet of land on the plain, beginning 
at the base, where the granite enters the ground and out into 
the woods, such line to be determined as above. 

Fourth. The above side of Stone Mountain, including the 
strip of land three hundred feet wide, shall be deeded in trust 
to the Stone Mountain Confederate Memorial Association for 
the purpose of creating and cutting upon the face of the Moun- 
tain infantry and figures of Horsemen and riders in the like- 
ness of the great Confederate leaders, representing the Con- 
federate army, and for cutting a hall within the mountain side. 

Fifth. When done the Memorial shall be dedicated to the 
Southern dead and the ownership of the Reservation shall pass 
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by virtue of free gift and will to the State for the people of 
America forever. 

Sixth. The hall cut into the granite wall below shall be dedi- 
cated to the Women of the Confederacy and shall be the prop- 
erty of the U. D. C. and the State shall forever grant access to 
the Hall to the U. D. C. at all times. 

Seventh. The boundaries shall be established by survey and 
marked and map made of the same for purposes of record. 


In these few letters are the plan of the Stone Mountain Con- 
federate Memorial. Years of heartbreaking disappointment lay 
ahead: delay caused by the First World War, internal squabbles 
within the administration of the association; the dismissal of Bor- 
glum and the commissioning of a second sculptor who destroyed all 
the previous artist’s work and changed the monument’s design, the 
financial collapse of the association and the cessation of all work; 
and, finally, various unsuccessful attempts to revive the project 
under Borglum’s supervision. 

The mountain remains a challenge crying for the successful com- 
pletion of the monument. The scarred cliff is a scar on the hearts of 
all who believed in Borglum’s dream. 








EDITORIAL 


It is a paradoxical situation of affairs in the United States that 
although more and more young men and women are eager to secure 
a college education, the old suspicion of the college and university 
still hangs on. The higher-educated no longer constitute an elite 
class in America; college education is not only open to all but is 
taken advantage of by all sorts and conditions of men and women. 
In mid-twentieth century higher education is nearly as universal as 
elementary education was in mid-nineteenth century. The experi- 
ence is coveted but the product remains suspect, and, it should be 
noted, some of the most captious critics of American college educa- 
tion may be found in the ranks of those who have availed them- 
selves of its opportunities and who could scarcely have attained the 
positions which they hold without its advantages. 

It is hard to understand how this mistrust of higher education 
can exist side by side with the immense participation in it by all 
elements of the population. Mistrust is frequently the child of 
ignorance, and there is no excuse for anyone to be ignorant of what 
the colleges are doing. They do not operate with any degree of 
secrecy. No segment of American life is so articulate, even so volu- 
ble. In a manner of speaking, it is a professor’s function to tell all 
he knows; and to learn about our colleges, it might be thought, all 
one would have to do would be to listen. Furthermore, there is 
little reason why anyone should not be intimately acquainted with 
the end product of higher education. All professional men and 
women and a large proportion of business executives, to instance 
two large classes, are college graduates, and there is scarcely an 
American community whose sons and daughters do not include 
scores of college and university students. To know our colleges one 
only has to know his neighbors. 

And yet it has seemed necessary, perhaps it was very necessary, 
that a study should be made of the American college graduate to 
learn his true place in the life of his country. This study was under- 
taken by Time magazine in 1947, and the results have just appeared 
in a book, They Went to College. The study was carried through 
1They Went to College: The College Graduate in America Today. By Ernest Have- 


ni Patricia Salter West. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1952. x, 277 
pp. $4.00. 
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by the most advanced statistical methods and reduced to charts in 
the modern manner, so that it is possible to learn almost at a glance 
the social status, the activities, and the set of mind of a representa- 
tive cross section of the living six million graduates of our thirteen 
hundred institutions of higher learning. 

This is a statistical analysis, but the variety of information gath- 
ered goes considerably beyond what may be found in ordinary tables 
of statistics. The nearly three hundred pages of the book abound 
in comments made by those who answered the elaborate question- 
naire, throwing a flood of light on the mental attitudes of our col- 
lege graduates. In the end the form that emerges most clearly is 
that of the statistical average graduate, but the human individual 
frequents these pages as he does few such studies. 

Space is not here available to analyze this report as it deserves. 
It may only be noted that as a group our college graduates are the 
solid citizens of their communities. They enjoy a much higher than 
average economic status. They take a large part in community ac- 
tivities. With the exception of the older college women, they are 
homemakers. Active in both political and religious affairs, they 
show a strong conservative tendency. And they send their children 
to college. 

In many reviews of They Went to College the major emphasis 
has been placed on the evidence which goes to show that a college 
education is financially profitable. “In 1947, when the median in- 
come of American men was $2,200, the college men surveyed had 
median earnings of $4,689 (median being that point at which half 
the incomes were above and half below).’’ Even those college men, 
26 per cent, who had failed to obtain high professional or admin- 
istrative positions stood well above the average of non-college men 
in the less important jobs. And whereas non-college men come to 
the peak of their earnings at about age forty-four, from which there 
is a steady decline, the college man can expect his earnings to con- 
tinue rising to age fifty and over. Undue emphasis on the cash value 
of a college degree is to be deplored. But it is just as well that the 
practicalities of life be given their due place in a comprehensive 
examination of American higher education. 
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A reading of They Went to College, however, may leave the col- 
lege professor with the feeling that somehow the things that he is 
most deeply concerned about don’t get into the picture. Of course 
he rejoices in the material prosperity of his former students; he is 
proud to recognize them as the pillars of society in the communities 
in which they work and reside. He would like to believe that he has 
had some small part in their achievement of success in life. He is 
grateful for the personal friendships that he enjoys among the 
alumni. He knows that with individuals college was something 
more than a means of getting on in the world. Something was of- 
fered, something communicated he hopes, that statistics are not 
planned to discover and that charts and graphs cannot visualize. 
Do our former students make effective use of the intellectual and 
spiritual resources which we have tried to make available to them? 
We need not look to the Columbia University Bureau of Applied 
Social Research to answer that question. . . . The bell rings for 
class; the professor must do what he can with today’s lecture. 


T. H. E. 











Thomas Jefferson: Scientist 


A Review by James G. LESTER 


Professor James G. Lester is Chairman of the Department of Geology. Cap- 
tain Edwin T. Martin is now assigned on a project in connection with 
technical training for the Air Training Command. 


To people familiar with the great political achievements of Thomas Jefferson 
his eminence as a scientist may come as a surprise. Professor Martin has 
delved deeply into basic sources, and as a result of his researches has presented 
the many details of Jefferson’s “hobbies” in a style that flows so freely and 
easily that the reader finds himself borne along on pleasurable anticipation 
from one surprise to another.* 

For a man to be the author of the Declaration of Independence ; become our 
third President; have a usable knowledge of Latin, Greek, Old English, 
French, Spanish, and Italian; also to be preéminent among the great contem- 
porary scientists of the world is, to say the least, unexpected. It is partly 
because of this unexpectedness that Martin’s book is so delightful. 

Jefferson repeatedly referred to himself as an amateur in science. He was a 
great collector of data, some of it mere minutiae it is true, which he conscien- 
tiously set down in his many notebooks. The elements of time, distance, size, 
shape, utility, beauty, symmetry, cycles, and benefits to be derived for humanity, 
flavored all the data which he collected. He studied science because he loved 
to do it, but he was most interested in those sciences which had some utilitarian 
significance. 

His greatest interests were in agriculture, botany, meteorology, paleontology, 
and mineralogy. Other areas of science which attracted his interest and study 
were chemistry, physics, engineering, zodlogy, astronomy, aeronautics, and 
speculative geology. 

In the main, however, he preferred applications of the physical principles as 
seen in inventions to classical physics; the prospecting for and the use of min- 
erals and mineral deposits to descriptive mineralogy; the study of landscapes 
and rivers to theories of the origin of the earth. 

His interest in the inventions of others was stimulated, no doubt, by his own 
inventiveness. His home at Monticello was filled with labor-saving devices. 
He invented a swivel chair, a hemp breaker, a plow, a drydock, and many other 
items. His wide experience with inventions enabled him to formulate the 
underlying principles of our modern patent rights laws. 

It is natural that a man of so many interests should occasionally be in error. 
But, as Martin shows, he was not bigoted in his knowledge, and was ever 
ready to correct and restudy erroneous conclusions he had obtained from 
his data. 

He and his coterie of scientific friends were the natural antagonists of the 
French and English schools of thought derogatory to America. His long and 
ardent debate with the French naturalist Buffon in defense of the beauties, 
climate, agriculture, forests, animals, peoples of America as compared with 


1Thomas Jefferson: Scientist. By Edwin T. Martin. New York, Henry Schuman, 1952. 
x, 289 pp. $4.00. 
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those of the European countries is presented so intriguingly by Martin that the 
reader is inspired to further reading of Buffon. Through his wide acquaint- 
ance with scientific men, his methodical preservation of data, and his scientific 
approach to all of Buffon’s statements, he was able to bring to bear against 
Buffon such a mass of fact as utterly to refute his theories about America and 
the Americans. 

Jefferson believed in his America and what it had accomplished and what 
its future would be, and realized how much education would contribute to its 
greatness. He himself was a tireless reader and a constant student. He be- 
lieved in the value of museums as a means of education for the masses and 
played no small part in equipping the National Museum and many smaller 
ones. 

He was a scholar of great stature, an inventor of no mean ability, a com- 
petent linguist, a collector of universal habits, a traveler who studied the 
country he visited, and always a statesman. His mind was ever inquisitive, 
especially in matters pertaining to the sciences. He was a man never too busy 
to investigate, to learn, to observe, and to record—a true scientist. 





A History of Latin Literature 


A Review by JosepH M. CoNANT 


Joseph M. Conant, A.B. (Columbia) ’34, A.M. (Columbia) ’36, is Assistant 
Professor of Classics. Professor Hadas designed A History or Latin Lirt- 
ERATURE as a companion volume to A History oF Greek LITERATURE, 
reviewed in the October 1950 issue of THE EMORY UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY. 


Each age must make its own histories of the classical literatures, as it must 
its own translations of classical authors, and not merely because of the accumu- 
lation of research. Each age must discover anew the relevance of classical 
literature proper to itself. That this relevance differs from one generation to 
another is reflected in the radical variations to which literary reputations are 
subject. It is with this in view that Professor Hadas’ book is important.’ It 
represents a fresh, serious, and humane reconsideration of the documents of 
Latin literature. It is, as Professor Hadas says in his preface, “for the curious 
literate, not professional students of antiquity,” and so it does not pretend to 
replace the standard, exhaustive handbooks, in terms both of the germinal 
values of the several documents and of their meaning as human expression. 

Be it said at once that this book can be read with pleasure. It includes every 
important work, and most minor works, from the beginning of Latin literature 
to the beginning of the Middle Ages (Cassiodorus is the last author discussed ), 
but the apparatus of scholarship is largely suppressed. References are given 
briefly and unobtrusively in the text, there are no footnotes, and the necessary 
(and useful) bibliographical notices appear in a separate section at the end of 


14 History of Latin Literature. By Moses Hadas. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1952. viii, 474 pp. $5.00. 
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the volume. There is minimal use of Latin and extensive use of quotation in 
English translation. Most unavoidable technical terms are explained. Most 
important, however, in this respect is the sense, created in part by the mere 
physical division of the material, that we are dealing rather with exciting in- 
dividual figures than with movements or historical periods, though an ultimate 
awareness of historical development is by no means wanting. 

The author has himself commented on the inequitable assignment of space: 
“for the literate reader Lucretius or Vergil need only be fitted into context, 
whereas fragmentary early writers like Lucilius or neglected later writers like 
Ammianus Marcellinus require relatively fuller treatment.” This is a reason- 
able proposition, but one may wish that the excellent accounts of Livy and 
Tacitus, at least, had been extended. Neither is as generally familiar as Lucre- 
tius and Vergil. Professor Hadas has quoted liberally and admirably, most 
notably from translations of the Odes of Horace, the special qualities of which 
are little likely to emerge from generalized analysis. The more than usually 
extended account of Ammianus is welcome. This is true also of the rather 
extended accounts of Apuleius and Petronius, about whom Professor Hadas 
has interesting things to say. 

Professor Hadas’ History seems especially illuminated in a number of places, 
and they perhaps deserve some separate comment. The chapter on Cicero is a 
judicious appraisal of a writer of enormous significance in European literary 
history. The major poems of Vergil are the occasion of a good analysis of 
both Vergil’s mind and the temper of the Augustan age. There is an excellent 
chapter on Ovid, and the chapter on Seneca has some very good things to say 
on Senecan tragedy. These, and the sections on Livy, Lucan, Statius, Petro- 
nius, Tacitus, Apuleius, and Ammianus especially, are impressive for the par- 
ticularly fresh and personal character of their judgments. It is, in fact, for 
this kind of direct examination of the meaning and importance of the monu- 
ments of Latin literature that Professor Hadas’ book is to be valued. One may 
get from it a lively sense of the vitality in our own later literary history of the 
heritage of Roman letters, and an equally lively impression, surely, of the in- 
terest and pleasures to be found in at least some of Rome’s representatives. 





The Life of Billy Yank 


A Review by RicHARD BARKSDALE HARWELL 


The reviews have indicated a wide and favorable reception for Professor 
Wiley’s Lire or Bitty YANK. Mr. Harwell’s special knowledge of and 
interest in the social history of the Confederacy has extended to all phases 
of the Civil War era without regard to sections. 


War is truly “the most dangerous game.” In The Life of Billy Yank* Profes- 
sor Bell Wiley cites the experience of one young Boston blueblood who found 
skirmishing with the Rebels much like “Hunting after some kind of animals.” 


1The Life of Billy Yank: The Common Soldier of the Union. By Bell Irvin Wiley. 
Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1952. 454 pp. $6.00. 
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“It may seem inhuman, but I must say that I never enjoyed anything better in 
my life than I do going on picket and getting a shot at the scamps.” A less 
educated comrade expressed the thrill of combat in a terser, more pungent 
re amy to his father: “They may Say what they please but godamit pa It 
is Fun. 

But war was not all fun. And Professor Wiley has explored in splendid 
detail the whole scope of camp life in the Union Army of the Civil War. In 
Billy Yank he has completed the panoramic picture of soldier life of the 
American Civil War which he began in The Life of Johnny Reb. Along with 
the new volume the publishers have wisely reissued the first, which long ago 
sold out its first edition. 

This is no history of Civil War campaigns and battles. This is no dry-as-dust 
sociological or psychological study of soldier life. It is a lively reconstruction 
from thousands of soldier letters and diaries (and comparable printed ac- 
counts) of the war as it was experienced by the common soldier. “My main 
concern . . .,” says Dr. Wiley in his preface, “has been social rather than 
military. To put it another way: I have been trying to write social history 
of men in arms.” 

In chapters which search out every conceivable aspect of soldiering, Dr. 
Wiley explores the Yankee fighting man. He surveys his motives for enlisting. 
He describes his daily routine, his reactions to the South and its people and to 
the Negro. Billy Yank behaved well in battle, groused at army discipline, 
found gaiety in both simple and shocking pleasures, and gained in stature as a 
soldier as the war years passed. 

Billy Yank is not just a repetition of Johnny Reb. Though Dr. Wiley has 
found many points of similarity between the soldiers of the Union and the 
soldiers of the Confederacy, he has also found interesting differences. In 
Billy Yank is the genesis of the modern American soldier, and in the proce- 
dures developed during the Civil War lie the bases for many later develop- 
ments in the United States Army. Though the army of 1861-65 was often 
inefficient, undisciplined, poorly supplied, and poorly trained, it was an effec- 
tive organization—or it would not have won the war. The author’s comment 
on discipline has direct application to any consideration of the army in general: 
“discipline was frequently not so bad as it seemed. Inspection reports as well 
as the informal comments of soldiers tended to stress deficiencies. . . . Failure 
to measure up to prescribed standards was more apt to attract attention and 
elicit remarks than was acceptable performance. . . . The unusual and the 
extreme tended more frequently to get into the record than the ordinary or 
the average. It is essential to consider all degrees and variations, but the mean 
must be ever kept in the forefront.” 

Dr. Wiley has performed a prodigious task in reducing his familiarity with 
thousands of soldier letters and accounts to one readable and entertaining 
volume. “For Billy Yank, as for his great-grandsons,” he says, “the primary 
interests were physical comfort, food, drink, girls, furloughs, mail and gam- 
bling, in about that order, and ultimate objectives sooner or later simmered 
down to finishing an unpleasant though necessary job as soon as possible and 
getting home.” How he went about that job makes a fascinating story. 
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The Thorkelin Transcripts of Beowulf 


A Review by GARLAND G. SMITH 


Professor Garland G. Smith specialized in Old English in the Harvard Grad- 
uate School and offers courses in this field in the Emory Graduate School. 
Dr. Kemp Malone, ’07, Caroline Donovan Professor of English Literature 
at Johns Hopkins University, on receiving an honorary Litt.D. at Yale 
University in 1951 was cited as “the foremost authority in Old English lan- 
guage and literature.” In 1950 King Frederick IX of Denmark honored 
him with a knighthood in the Order of Dannebrog. 


When Time (January 28, 1952) accords recognition to a project popularly 
thought to belong to the dry-as-dust category of scholarship, those whose in- 
terest lies in the study of early modern culture are confirmed in their belief in 
the value of their pursuits. The appearance of the first volume of the series 
of Early English Manuscripts in Facsimile, edited by Professor Kemp Malone, 
marks the auspicious beginning of an ambitious undertaking under the distin- 
guished patronage of England’s Prime Minister, Winston S$. Churchill. The 
international scope of the work is indicated by the three editors representing 
the United States, Great Britain, and Denmark. 

It was in 1830 that the great Danish scholar, N. S. F. Grundtvig, proposed 
to publish the “Most Valuable Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts Illustrative of the 
Early Poetry and Literature of our Language.” Nearly a century and a half 
later, modern scholars, realizing that atomic warfare might forever rob future 
generations of the remaining documents of medieval culture, determined to 
carry out what Grundtvig had planned. 

Grimur Jonsson Thorkelin, an Icelander, noted the brief description of 
MS. Cotton Vitellius A.XV in Humphrey Wanley’s catalogue of Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts issued in 1705. This catalogue cited Beowulf as a poem concerned 
with wars between Sweden and Denmark. Thorkelin was interested in Beo- 
wulf only as a historical document, but his enthusiasm stirred him to obtain a 
royal grant making possible a trip to England in 1786 to examine this manu- 
script as well as other materials. The result of this journey is the A transcript, 
made by a professional copyist, and the B transcript in Thorkelin’s own hand, 
both completed in 1787. Both A and B have hundreds of mistakes; but their 
very great importance lies in the fact that the copies were made when the 
manuscript was in a far better state of preservation than now. 

Professor Malone in his detailed introduction has analyzed and classified 
the mistakes made by both A and B. Obviously A had no knowledge of Anglo- 
Saxon. At the beginning he was unable to distinguish the runic letters wynn 
and thorn, mistaking them both for ». However, as he proceeded he did learn 
that he was dealing with three letters instead of one, and went back and cor- 
rected many of these errors. These corrections may be discovered by the dif- 
ferences in ink and hand. At the beginning he wrote his letters large; as he 
became more familiar with the tenth-century insular hand, he wrote smaller. 
By noting these differences the editor has listed in the first forty-two lines of 
1The Thorkelin Transcripts of Beowulf in Facsimile. Edited by Kemp Malone. Copen- 
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the poem twenty-five corrections of wynn for the earlier ». Professor Malone 
has meticulously recorded hundreds of errors A made, many of which betray 
his unfamiliarity with the language. A’s care, however, in copying exactly 
what he saw, perhaps more than compensates for his ignorance, for he never 
tried to restore illegible parts of the Cotton text or attempted emendations. 

The B transcript, made within a few months of A in Thorkelin’s own hand, 
was revised many years later when he was studying the text for an edition of 
Beowulf. Thorkelin knew a great deal about Anglo-Saxon, but his copy shows 
great confusion between our d and eth. This kind of error may be easily ex- 
plained by the fact that d was regularly used to represent the eth sound in 
Danish, with which he was familiar. The B transcript is much easier to read, 
inasmuch as Thorkelin made no attempt to copy the insular hand of the Cotton 
text as did A, but wrote in a very legible eighteenth-century hand. 

It is strange indeed that Klaeber in his admirable introduction to his almost 
definitive edition of Beowulf mentions the Thorkelin transcripts only once. 
Apparently he did not consider important the fact that the present crumbling 
of the edges of Cotton Vitellius A.XV, damaged in the disastrous fire of 1731 
which destroyed many treasures of Sir Robert Cotton’s library, had not gone 
so far when Thorkelin and his scribe made their copies. Many words now 
lost or hidden by the binding can be established by these transcripts, now pre- 
served in the Great Royal Library of Copenhagen. 

Professor Malone’s painstaking care in his minute study of these transcripts 
enables the student to follow the industrious pens of the two scribes. Indeed, 
one can almost trace the progress A was making in understanding a language 
he did not know. One may note the great desire of Thorkelin himself to 
achieve correctness in his copy and to make Beowulf available to his own 
people. His labor of love is now made accessible to all students of Beowulf 
by the publication of the facsimiles of the too long neglected Thorkelin 
transcripts. 





Mouse in Eternity 


A Review by RANDOLPH L. Fort 


Randolph L. Fort, Ph.B. ’29, A.M. ’30, is Publications Director of Emory 
University and Associate Professor of Journalism. Nedra Tyre, A.B. (Uni- 
versity of Georgia Evening School) ’36, A.M.’38, has had wide experience 
in social service case work. In 1950-51 she taught sociology at the College 
of William and Mary, but she is now devoting full time to writing. 


Among Emory authors fiction is a seldom thing; faculty and alumni alike, 
they deal almost exclusively in facts and philosophy, and occasionally in poetry. 
Now alumna Nedra Tyre not only has published that Emory rarity, a novel, 
but she has done something which may be unique for an Emory writer: she 
has written a mystery novel. And even for a mystery story, Mouse in Eternity 
is a highly unusual book, though a highly entertaining one.” 

For one thing, the inevitable murder is not done until the reader finds him- 


1Mouse in Eternity. By Nedra Tyre. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. 215 pp. $2.50. 
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self a third of the way through the book, even though one Mrs. Jennifer Patch, 
the sadistic director of Atlanta’s “Social Service Bureau,” is plainly earmarked 
for extinction in the opening pages. Thus the customary mystery of whodunit 
follows the introductory 75-page mystery of when-is-it-going-to-be-done. 

In another variation from the mystery-story norm, Miss Tyre makes her 
chief “detective” a gentle bedridden invalid, Mr. Lawrence, who, like Nero 
Wolfe, never leaves his home for any purpose. Mr. Lawrence’s lieutenant, a 
social service case worker named Jane Wallace, does the legwork and narrates 
the tale; he lies abed and does the brainwork with data she supplies. 

Miss Tyre further dares to be different by deliberately abandoning the 
thread of her story time and again to follow Jane Wallace around on her calls 
to Social Service Bureau clients. Oddly, this change of pace proves not merely 
acceptable but welcome, for the author is very, very good as a reporter of the 
sayings and doings of the clients, who manage to be at once bellicose and 
whining. 

So sharply are these characters sketched, largely through their own words, 
that one almost wishes Miss Tyre had made the relief recipients her suspects 
rather than Jane Wallace’s fellow case workers. But then, of course, some 
uplifting readers would have raised the cry, “Discrimination.” 

Already an able fictionist with two books to her credit—Red Wine First, 
published by Simon and Schuster, appeared in 1947—Nedra Tyre gives prom- 
ise of being an even better one. She knows people, and she can photograph 
them with words. 





Papers and Addresses of William Preston Few 


A Review by Ross H. McLean 


Professor Ross H. McLean has been a member of the Department of History 
at Emory University since 1919. Robert H. Woody, B.Ph. ’27, a student of 
Professor McLean, is Associate Professor of History at Duke University. 


For more than a century the histories of the two great Southern universities 
now known as Duke and Emory have been intimately interwoven. Each began 
very modestly as a small and struggling Methodist institution. Neither has 
been in the present century narrowly sectarian nor sectional ; both have striven 
to become truly national universities. Each has been fortunate in its benefac- 
tors, the Duke and Candler families. Each has contributed much to the up- 
building of the other. The first two deans of the Candler School of Theology 
at Emory were drawn from the faculty of old Trinity College, which had not 
yet become the arts college of Duke University. An Emory graduate is now 
president of Duke, while another Emory man, Robert H. Woody, one of the 
first to receive the doctorate in history at Duke and since 1929 a member of 
the department of history in that institution, has just published a volume of 
the papers and addresses of William Preston Few, late president of Duke 
University." To this Professor Woody has prefixed a most interesting bio- 
1The Papers and Addresses of William Preston Few, Late President of Duke Univer- 
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graphical appreciation which comprises more than one-third of the book. Emory 
readers will be interested to learn that President Few’s great-grandfather was 
an uncle of Ignatius A. Few, one of the founders and the first president of 
Emory College. 

President Few, who died in 1940, had been for forty-four years continu- 
ously associated “with Trinity College and Duke University, first as Professor 
of English, beginning in 1896, as Dean from 1902 to 1910, as President of 
Trinity College, 1910-1924, and as President of Duke University, 1924- 
1940.” A graduate of Wofford College in 1889, and soon to receive his doc- 
torate from Harvard, he was remembered by one of his professors “at that time 
as ‘a tall, thin, shy, timid man’ with all the makings of a scholar.” It was a 
description which might have been applied to him at any time during the 
remainder of his life, though his apparent timidity concealed a firmness of 
decision and purpose which was to make him an excellent administrator. While 
he never lost interest in English literature, and indeed continued to teach one 
or more courses for some years after he became president of the college, he 
became increasingly immersed in the details of administration and his publica- 
tions were mainly on “the broader aspects of educational problems.” 

Professor Woody insists that his biographical appraisal of Few is tentative 
only. Nevertheless the reader will put the book down with the feeling that 
he knows President Few better, perhaps, than most of those who were associ- 
ated with him during his lifetime. So far as possible Few is permitted to speak 
for himself, largely through extensive quotations from his personal letters, 
where he expresses himself more freely than he was likely to do in public. 
Until 1910 he was closely associated with John C. Kilgo, his predecessor in 
the presidency of the college. In 1903, in the famous Bassett case involving 
“the ideal of academic freedom and the right to a free expression of opinion, 
however contrary it might be to majority sentiment, . . . it was not generally 
known that Dean Few was the principal author” of the statement of the 
Board of Trustees asserting the principle of academic freedom. It was a 
major victory for Trinity College and for the South. 

From 1910 until his death in 1940 Few devoted himself wholly to the task 
of building a really great institution at Durham. He stated his academic 
creed in his inaugural address: 


The greatness of a college depends not upon the size of its plant or the 
number of its students, but upon the quality of the men who teach and the 
quality of the men who learn, upon its ideals and its influence. 


His close criendship with the Duke family, and especially with Benjamin 
N. Duke, who held the same ideals, undoubtedly had much to do with the 
increasing benefactions which culminated in the establishment of the Duke 
Endowment and of Duke University. It was Few who suggested that the 
new institution be called Duke University and it was to him and his intimate 
associates Secretary-Treasurer Flowers and Dean Wannamaker that the task 
of seeing the enterprise through was left following the death of James B. Duke 
in 1925. For President Few’s thinking along educational lines the reader must 
turn to the papers and addresses published in this volume. For the personality 
of the man himself the reader will find Professor Woody’s “appreciation” an 
unusually rewarding sketch. 
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Steele at Drury Lane 


A Review by JouHN C. STEPHENS, JR. 


Both John C. Stephens, Jr.,’37, Assistant Professor of English at Emory Uni- 
versity, and John Loftis, 40, Assistant Professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, are now in England working on research 
problems in eighteenth-century literature. Dr, Stephens’s special task is the 
preparation of a definitive edition of Steele’s periodical essay series, THE 
Guarpian (1713), for which he has received grants from the Carnegie 
Foundation and the American Philosophical Society. 


It is not surprising that so versatile a Queen Anne wit as Richard Steele—sol- 
dier, politician, pamphleteer, journalist, and miscellaneous projector—should 
have been associated with the stage. Even before he conceived the Tatler 
(1709-11) and Spectator (1711-12) he won success as a playwright; and in 
1714 he became governor of the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, a post which 
he retained (with one interruption) until his death in 1729. It is Steele’s later 
theatrical career, with emphasis upon his activities at the Theatre Royal, that 
John Loftis examines in his book Steele at Drury Lane.* 

During the year 1713, Dick Steele emerged as the outstanding propagandist 
for the Whig party, since 1710 in opposition to the Tory ministry of the Earl 
of Oxford. Moreover, in March 1714 Steele rather vociferously suffered for 
party’s sake when, on a purely political division, he was expelled from the 
House of Commons on a charge of libel against his Queen and her government. 
When Queen Anne died, however, in August 1714, the Whigs swept back into 
power on the Hanoverian mantle of George I. Rewards were in order for 
faithful Whigs, and one of Steele’s was the lucrative place of governor of the 
Royal Company of Comedians at Drury Lane. The death of the Queen ter- 
minated the license authorizing the presentation of plays at the Theatre Royal 
and one of the managerial posts had been vacated during 1713. Knowing 
Steele’s high pretensions to favor at court and conscious of an indebtedness for 
journalistic favors, the three actor-managers, Barton Booth, Colley Cibber, 
and Robert Wilks, invited Steele to join them in applying for a new license to 
act. The invitation was accepted and, after some political maneuvering by 
Steele, the license was obtained on 18 October, 1714. A few months later 
Steele presented a new proposal to his colleagues. A theatrical license sub- 
sisted during the royal pleasure only; a theatrical patent, on the other hand, 
would be valid for a stated term, although it would have to be granted to a 
single person, in this case Steele. He therefore proposed that the Drury Lane 
license be replaced by a patent issued to himself with the understanding that 
he would reassign shares to the actor-managers. The latter agreed to this 
arrangement and a patent was granted to Steele on 19 January, 1715. He 
immediately assigned equal shares to his partners. 

Steele’s appointment to Drury Lane was largely political, though there was 
another aspect to it. Since 1698, when Jeremy Collier had crystallized dissat- 
isfaction with dramatic abuses in his Short View, loud voices had been raised 


1Steele at Drury Lane. By John Loftis. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1952. 
260 pp. $4.00. 
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in favor of stage reform. Among those crying out was Richard Steele, and 
there was a feeling in some quarters that the author of The Funeral and The 
Lying Lover, the entrepreneur of Isaac Bickerstaff, Mr. Spectator, and Nestor 
Ironsides, was just the man to look to the cleansing of immorality and profane- 
ness from the boards. That reform at Drury Lane was expected from Steele is 
evident in the wording of his patent. 

Upon assuming his post at Drury Lane, Steele did not suspend his other 
varied activities. After the Whig victory he was again in parliament, and he 
continued his political and journalistic writing along with a multiplicity of 
other enterprises. The question naturally arises, what active part did Steele 
take in the affairs of Drury Lane? The answer seems to be, quite a bit for the 
first five years of his appointment. Not an actor himself, he left most of the 
day-to-day responsibility for the theatre to the actor-managers. He did attend 
their meetings, aid in securing plays and performers, and solicit, chiefly by 
means of his periodicals, “persons of Quality & other persons of distinction to 
resort to the sd Theatre.” But during the season of 1719-20 a crisis developed 
in the business of Drury Lane and in Steele’s relation to the theatre. The 
perdurable dispute between the Lord Chamberlain and the patentees regarding 
the control which the former could exercise over the playhouse under the terms 
of Steele’s patent came to a head. From the attendant legal turmoil the Lord 
Chamberlain came forth triumphant, and Steele was suspended from his place 
from 23 January, 1720, to 2 May, 1721. After this episode Steele’s connec- 
tion with the management of the Theatre Royal, except for the production of 
his Conscious Lovers in 1722, was little more than nominal, although he con- 
tinued to receive financial returns from the theatre till his death. To conclude 
the story, it may be remarked that the dramatic reform originally expected 
from Steele at the theatre did not come to pass. 

This bare outline of Steele’s years at Drury Lane takes no account of the 
events that occurred. These Professor Loftis treats with painstaking minute- 
ness. Besides setting forth a generous amount of facts regarding the theatrical 
history of the period as well as dramatic theory, practice, and criticism, he also 
deals extensively with the legal complications of Steele’s license and patent, 
the dispute with Lord Chamberlain, and Steele’s financial and personal rela- 
tions with the actor-managers. In addition, there is much about Steele’s con- 
temporary ventures not directly related to his governorship—his minor peri- 
odicals, his Censorium, and the genesis and reception of The Conscious Lovers. 
Professor Loftis has done a thorough job of research and has illuminated many 
hitherto unlighted corners in Steele’s life. If at times his narrative lags be- 
cause of the complicated detail that he must introduce, Steele scholars will 
probably not complain too much. For Steele at Drury Lane will appeal 
primarily to those already familiar with the main aspects of Steele’s career. 
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Psychology at Emory 


Psychology is a branch of science interested in the careful study of the 
activities of all living organisms, especially the behavior and experience 
of man. The wide scope of its interests is revealed in the many areas of 
specialization offered within psychology. The breadth of its subject mat- 
ter makes it necessary for the psychologist to be well-grounded in the 
other natural sciences especially physics and biology, the social sciences 
with emphasis on anthropology and sociology, mathematics and statis- 
tics, and philosophy. Psychology at Emory stresses the importance of 
the historical development end contemporary status of psychological 
knowledge, the understanding of and the ability to use methods of 
experimental design and statistical controls of data deemed of impor- 
tance in the areas of general and experimental psychology. Within 
these areas of general and experimental psychology, emphasis is placed 
upon physiological and comparative psychology. 

It is the conviction of the department that the advanced degrees in 
psychology at Emory are to be research-oriented. This end is achieved 
through the use of a specially designed air-conditioned small animal 
laboratory, a shop, a statistical laboratory, and individual laboratories 
in experimental psychology in which the student can be trained in the 
practical implementation of his research interests. 

Strong supporting work is offered in abnormal and clinical psy- 
chology, social psychology and the dynamics of personality as normal 
components of the doctoral program in general, and experimental psy- 
chology to encourage the student to develop and integrate his research 
and theoretical interests in even broader aspects of psychological 
investigation. 

Codperative research programs are under way with staffs of certain 
departments in the College and the School of Medicine. A joint pro- 
gram of instruction in psychology and speech correction has been estab- 
lished codoperatively with the Atlanta Junior League School for Speech 
Correction. Support is offered by the department to the University 
Testing Service and to the counseling and guidance program of the 
College of Arts and Sciences. 








A statement prepared by 
the Chairman of the Department of Psychology 
































